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The average American who settles comfortably into his easy chair for a quiet 
evening and peruses his favorite magazine is unconsciously entering a game in 
which the cards are marked against him and the aces, and kings have been pre- 
dealt. He is playing with opponents who know his every card but who manage 
cleverly to conceal their own hands and at the same time contrive to draw over the 
whole affair an appearance of friendliness and service. Practically every magazine 
found in the average library, or in the ordinary home, is used in some way as 
an agent of propaganda, furthering the specific interest of some individual or 
some group of individuals. This is usually done without regard for, indeed, 
often contrary to, the interests of the readers. The instant reaction of disagree- 
ment which will greet the above statement is illustrative of the factor which, 
above all others, makes the magazine an effective instrument of propaganda. 

The definition of the word “propaganda” which is employed in this dis- 
cussion determines to a large degree the point of view expressed by the individual. 
To most readers the concept attached to the word relegates it to a more narrow 
meaning than it really deserves. Generally, the term is considered only in its 
purely political aspect, regardless of the many other attributes which are not so 
conspicuous. ‘Republican propaganda” and ‘Democratic propaganda” are dis- 
cussed in every political campaign; so too is ‘‘communist”’ or “red” or “Bolshevik” 
propaganda. Since the World War the word, propaganda, has been used fre- 
quently in connection with certain war-time practices. However, many important 
types of propaganda are seldom recognized as such. For instance, a defense of 
any of our established institutions such as capitalism, individualism, or Christian- 
ity is not generally considered propaganda. And yet, if the definition of the 
term “propaganda” which is used in this paper is accepted, any such defense 
would be fundamentally included. The definition of ‘‘propaganda’”’ herein em- 
ployed is that stated by Haines: ‘the war of ideas on ideas.”’* It is important in 
the consideration of what constitutes propaganda that the broader implications of 
the word as interpreted above be kept in mind. Although the use of propaganda 
as an effective means of controlling public opinion dates from the beginning of 
large scale democracy, high pressure methods of “‘selling’’ ideas were not em- 
ployed in any great degree by magazine publishers until the days of the ‘‘muck- 


*C. G. Haines and B. M. Haines, Principles and Problems of Government, 272. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1934. 
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rake” school, and owe much of their present-day importance to the acceleration 
imparted by the abnormal conditions of the World War. Be that as it may, today 
the nation’s periodicals have realized and are busily exploiting the truth, summed 
up by Sir Norman Angell: “Inevitably in a democracy the leader is he who ex- 
presses existing convictions in the most vivid way.” 


MARKING THE CARDS 


Many methods are utilized by the periodicals in their efforts to control public 
opinion; the more important of these may be summarized under four headings: 
(1) space and omission; (2) perversion; (3) editorializing; (4) miscellaneous 
technical devices. The amount of space which is accorded an event is usually 
quite independent of its importance. An occurrence detrimental to the interests 
advanced by the magazine will be confined to a small article, if mentioned at 
all. On the other hand if the occurrence will create an impression favorable to 
the principles for which the magazine stands, it will be emblazoned in long 
articles and will probably be given space in several succeeding issues. Another 
effective method of molding public opinion through the magazine is simply 
ignoring the facts and publishing nothing which will lead the reader to accept 
a view contrary to that which the publisher desires him to have. ‘Today the 
press is important because of what it fails to print . . . and the emphasis with 
which it fails to print.”’® 

An example showing the use made of space and omission to influence the 
reader’s impressions is afforded by the famous Scottsboro Case. Considering the 
character of the affair, it would be expected that periodicals of a conservative 
nature would give the case the minimum allotment of space, and that magazines 
with the radical or liberal stamp would play up the situation sensationally and 
continually. And so it has proved. In the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
for the period beginning January 1929, and ending June 1934, there were listed 
fifty-seven articles, not inclusive of numerous editorials, upon the case, distributed 
as follows: New Republic, 19; Nation, 14; Christian Century, 14; News-Week, 
4; Literary Digest, 3; Harpers, 1; North American Review, 1; National Re- 
public, 1 

Another example indicative of the use made of space and omission in mold- 
ing public opinion is easy to find. The general strike situation on the Pacific 
coast in the summer of 1934 and the accompanying illegal ‘“‘vigilante” raids 
made upon strike and communist headquarters in San Francisco by the business 
men of that city, aroused considerable comment in certain magazines but were 
not deemed worthy of mention in other publications. A striking correlation in 
the amount of space given and in the number of articles listed can be detected 
when this affair is compared with the Scottsboro Case. For instance, in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature for the period from June to October 

? Sir Norman Angell, From Chaos to Control, 5. New York: Century Co., 1933. 
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1934, the New Republic was listed as having published eight articles, nearly half 
of its total number of articles published during this period, dealing with the 
Pacific coast imbroglio. Furthermore, in its “Index to Volumes LXXIX and 
LXXX,” the New Republic refers to thirty items treating the situation. Compar- 
ing the two lists, it is evident that the same magazine gave the greatest amount 
of space and attention to both the Scottsboro Case and the San Francisco strike. 
A similar comparison shows that the periodicals completely or nearly completely 
neglecting the affairs were the same in both cases. Harpers, the North American 
Review, and the National Republic each published a single article on the Scotts- 
boro Case, but none on the strike. Prominent journals of opinion, as the Forum, 
New Outlook, Current History, Scribner's, and Review of Reviews, did not carry 
an article dealing with these situations. 

Although the custom prevalent among the periodicals of adapting the space 
in accordance with the probable reaction among readers is undoubtedly an im- 
portant method of controlling public opinion, the standard policy of news 
coloration or perversion is as prominent. ‘Slanted, perverted, thrown out of 
proportion, or merely printed without the other man’s side of the case, it could 
prove far more effective than Jove-like pronouncements from the editorial 
throne.”* News perversion may be of several types. It may take the form of 
deliberate falsification in which statements absolutely untrue are printed con- 
cerning an event or an individual. Or, it may take the form of being one-sided, 
in which case only the favorable facts are used, and the other materals are simply 
omitted. Finally, it may belong in the realm of the half-truth where the truth 
is told in a manner which causes the reverse to be believed. 

All of these types of perversions were repeatedly illustrated in the political 
campaign in California in which Upton Sinclair was the Democratc candidate for 
governor. Distorting his campaign statements, misinterpreting his economic 
theories, exaggerating his platform promises, predicting dire consequences of all 
sorts, emasculating every favorable bit of information, the magazines joined 
gleefully in the massacre, each contributing its services toward the annihilation 
of the ogre threatening the country’s welfare. The readers of one arch-conserva- 
tive magazine, for example, were confronted with a three-page harangue com- 
paring Sinclair to Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, and speculating that California 
might withdraw from the Union under the influence of Moscow if Sinclair were 
elected.’ Needless to say, no prophetic vision was required to forecast the results 
of the election. News coloration and misrepresentation in a greater or less degree 
is the rule rather than the exception, although this example may be more exag- 
gerated than typical. 

Third on the list of propaganda methods, but in many respects the most im- 
portant, is the use of the editorial. Handing down statements from his more 
or less authoritative position, analyzing and interpreting the news for those who, 
either through lack of desire or through lack of information, are unable to do 
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so for themselves, the function of the editor in molding public opinion has long 
been recognized. The importance of this function, however, has not been clearly 
realized, nor has the degree of independence of the editor in performing his task 
been observed by the average individual. Dependent more upon the editor and 
less upon the facts, a situation may be presented in any one of a dozen or more 
aspects. A pertinent example is that of the NRA. Each magazine advanced its 
own exposition of the New Deal set-up, peculiar to its policy and differing from 
every other magazine, sometimes only in detail, sometimes in essentials and, in 
the composite picture, presenting versions ranging all the way from ‘“‘communist” 
to “capitalist.” 

From past issues of the conservative Review of Reviews, the following ex- 
cerpt is quoted: ‘The New Deal stands, in the judgment of experienced on- 
lookers, as little short of a fiasco. . .. The NRA has been a failure. The country 
could best manage its own affairs if the government would curb its own ex- 
travagances and set the example of thrift and prudence. NRA formed a close. 
partnership with . . . the American Federation of Labor. That tyranny known as 
the ‘closed shop’ was to be forced upon great American industries in which 
capital and labor had learned to deal successfully with one another.” Or, from 
the North American Review: “the ‘cracking-up’ of the NRA contrasts pleasantly 
with the ‘cracking-down’ threatening us only a few months ago. During the 
period in which the NRA was a potent force in American business, activity 
dropped steadily and pessimism abounded. Let us rejoice that the Blue Eagle 
has retired to his lair and that American individualism and independence has 
weathered one more attempt to manacle its spirit.” A business journal, Commerce 
and Finance, sees that: ‘‘. . . the New Deal is halting industry on the threshold 
of the greatest prosperity ever,” that “NRA provisions are impeding industrial 
progress,” and “There has been a revulsion of feeling against the New Deal 
weapons. . . . The New Deal has not only failed to deliver the goods specified 
but is incapable of delivering them,” and that ‘There is less possibility of escape 
(from depression) than in 1932 because freedom of action has been so re- 
stricted.” 

Offering a contrast to the various conservative journals of opinion, Raymond 
Moley, editor of the magazine Today, pictures an entirely different result. In 
the issue of October 27, 1934, he informs the subscribers that: ‘“The New Deal 
has become not the aspirations of an opposition minority but the established 
order in American life.” Again, in another issue, Mr. Moley makes the same 
stand: “The important thing that should come out of this election is the perma- 
nent establishment of the general outlines of the NRA. The New Deal .. . 
as a form of national economic organization is already in force by law and popu- 
lar acceptance.” 

Digressing further to the left, a decided dissimilarity in reaction is found. 
John T. Flynn in the New Republic decides that: “The NRA consolidates the 
employers. It splits the employees,” and that “The NRA has practically col- 
lapsed . . . there is no plan for handling any of the fundamental questions.” 
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In the Nation reference is made to the NRA as having made “frequent betrayals 
of the workers,” and the administration is accused of having a “‘tie-up with the 
bankers.” 

A similar divergence of editorial attitude was shown in the case of the com- 
pulsory loyalty oath for teachers suggested in New York; an absolute opposition 
of opinion was expressed by different magazines. The National Republic for 
June, 1934, came to the conclusion that since “The problem of communism is 
becoming difficult and alarming in our high schools, all teachers should welcome 
the privilege of attaching to their trust the pledge of allegiance to American 
doctrines. The teachers’ oath will impress indelibly the loyalty and fidelity re- 
quired in their arduous duties.” In exact contradiction, the Na/ion uttered the 
opinion that: “There must be no cessation of protests . . . against the law 
requiring the loyalty oath of teachers. This oath is an instrument for regi- 
menting the teachers and for tuning up the schools to echo the propaganda for 
war.” 

It is apparent that a magazine’s editorial attitude is determined by the edi- 
tor’s opinions and prejudices and may differ completely from that of every other 
magazine. Since most magazines are journals of opinion rather than bulletins 
of information, that is, agents of news interpretation rather than news presenta- 
tion, the importance of the editorial as a vehicle for magazine propaganda cannot 
be overstated. Another method employed by the magazine to aid in creating the 
desired impressions in the mind of the reader is the constant use of a number 
of technical devices such as the regulation of the size of print or the wording of 
headlines. Shade or size of print is juggled to fit the desires of the publisher. 
The relative position occupied by an article is often fixed by the impression it 
is likely to convey to the reader. If the probable reaction to the article will be 
favorable to the editor’s policy, it will be emphasized by a position among the 
front pages. On the other hand, if a reaction subversive to the magazine’s theories 
and interests is likely, the article will be buried in the last few pages. 

By no means least important, among the many ingenious expedients utilized 
by the magazine editor in presenting information and opinion, there is the use 
of suggestive headlines for the purpose of creating in the reader’s mind a sus- 
ceptibility toward an interpretation of the facts in accordance with the editor’s 
wishes. For instance, a few typical headlines taken from the National Republic 
read: “Rugged Individualism Being Submerged In Conflicting Currents of So- 
cialism,” ‘Methodist Commission Deserts Constitution,” ‘Red International Spy 
System,” “Students Taught Strike and Revolt Strategy,” “Nation Menaced By 
Reds,” ‘‘Red Plot Discovered in South,” “Educators Should Take Oath—Organ- 
ized Opposition By Communists,” ““PWA Finances Red Art,” “Relief Bureaus 
Welcome Red Fronts,” and “Communism and Socialism Repudiate Religion.” 
Or, consulting the crusading American Issue, it is discovered that: ‘“The Old 
Time Saloon Is Here,” ‘‘Public Officials Under Liquor Domination,” “Boys and 
Girls Lured Into Depravity By Repeal Saloons,” “Repealists Have Not Kept 
Promises,” ““Drunkenness Arrests Increase 20 Per Cent In Nation’s Capital 
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City,”” “Drunken Drivers Arrests Doubled,” and “Bootleg Liquor Keeps Pace 
With Legal Poison.” 

Although the influence exerted by a single device of this sort is very small, 
the combined force of a continuous stream of such devices cannot fail to have 
considerable effect upon the mind of the unsuspicious reader. It is true that the 
influence will be unimportant if a single headline is taken into consideration, but 
when the fact is realized that the reader is subjected to a constant hammering of 
suggestive headlines, of emphasized articles, of large and small print, and of a 
multitude of less utilized expedients the total pressure is so great that the aver- 
age individual cannot withstand it. 

In analyzing the methods in use for spreading propaganda through the 
periodical literature, it has been possible to organize them under four main head- 
ings of space and omission, perversion, editorializing, and technical devices of 
various types. Such a grouping, however, is likely to lead to the impression that 
these different factors operate separately and independently; in actual fact, that 
is not often the case. Any one of the four methods may be found acting singly, 
but in a vast majority of instances a combination of two or more of the methods 
will be observed working together. In summation it may be said that divided 
the methods of magazine propaganda are weak, united they are strong. 


REASONS FOR STACKING THE DECK 


Three important motives, operating independently or in combination, play 
a part in determining the bias which will be exhibited by a magazine and which, 
if possible, will be transmitted to the subscriber. First of all, the views of the 
publishers and editors must be considered. The type of material which would be 
found in Today, or the Nation, or the New Republic, may easily be predicted if 
one knows that Raymond Moley, Oswald Garrison Villard, and Bruce Bliven, 
respectively, are the editors. Another factor which must not be omitted from 
consideration is the influence of sales or circulation. Magazines must cater to 
their readers to a certain extent, and consequently would hesitate long before 
inaugurating policies likely to displease a large proportion of their subscribers. 
The chances are that if the National Republic were not a journal of “Fundamental 
Americanism” it would not have a large number of the readers which it now 
has. A magazine such as the Saturday Evening Post would be unlikely to intro- 
duce a policy which would threaten to lessen the circulation so pridefully ad- 
vertised. 

Last, but by no means least, the reaction of the advertisers to a policy must 
be taken into account. The Saturday Evening Post with fifty-five pages of ad- 
vertising material out of a total of one hundred and twelve pages in an issue, 
House Beautiful with forty-two pages of advertising out of a total of ninety-four, 
Fortune with one hundred and twenty pages out of one hundred and ninety-two, 
Hygeia with seventeen out of eighty-five, or the American Magazine with fifty- 
four out of one hundred and seventy-five, would be extremely unlikely to print 
material derogatory to the interests of its advertisers. 
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A complimentary treatment of ‘‘Socialism’’ would be taboo in the American, 
which boasts full-page advertisements by the Listerine manufacturers, the Bell 
Telephone System, the Squibb Company, the Prudential Insurance Company, 
the Procter and Gamble Company, the Associated Gas and Electric Company, and 
the producers of ‘‘Kool’’ cigarettes, of Vick’s, and of Pepsodent. Opinions or 
information harmful to the interests of the nation’s railroad systems would be 
out of place in the American, which contains in a typical issue three pages devoted 
to advertisements by important railroad corporations. It would be illogical to 
search for articles ““muckraking” the insurance business in a magazine blossom- 
ing forth with full-page advertisements of three great insurance companies. Nor 
could it be expected that a magazine such as the Review of Reviews, which con- 
tains full-pages rented by “Lucky Strike,” General Motors, Hote!s Statler, the 
Hamburg-American Line, the Associated Gas and Electric Company, the Na- 
tional Distillers, International Harvester, and the Bell Telephone, would take a 
stand favoring increased regulation of business and industry. 

In no magazine would there be an article disparaging the liquor business 
or favoring any type of prohibition, provided that the periodical contained six 
pages of liquor advertisements, as does a typical issue of the New Outlook. 
Articles favoring the wide-open maintenance of liquor conditions would be 
expected in Fortune, which, in its October, 1934, issue, presented over seventeen 
pages of advertisements by different liquor manufacturers and distributors. And 
such a correlation is apparently present. In addition to the advertisements there 
was included in the same issue an article presumably analyzing the situation of 
“Liquor in America.” Among the various statements found under that heading 
were many which could not be construed as being anything but favorable to the 
liquor industry and opposed to prohibitory regulation. For instance, “Repeal has 
done the best thing its backers promised for it: it has sobered us up. F. Scott 
McBride was just plain talking through his hat when he charges that repeal has 
resulted in ‘riots and bloodshed, death and destruction,’ ”’ or, ‘Not only are the 
laws (regulating and taxing liquor) costly but they are confusing and mutually 
contradictory.” The influence which is exerted by a magazine’s advertising cli- 
entele is not always confined to the news and editorial columns, but may also in- 
clude the advertising section itself. 

It is impossible to believe that a magazine will not be affected, consciously or 
otherwise, by the desire or, stated more accurately, the necessity of catering to the 
interests of the advertisers, who, after all, are the chief source of income to the 
publisher. The problem presented to the publisher is not a question of abstract 


theory but the choice between material success and failure, a matter of bread and 
butter. 


SUMMARY 


Significant in the study of magazine propaganda is the fact that no one has 
ever felt that the problem merits the investigation necessary for a book or even 
an article upon the subject. In the college or public library of from fifteen to 
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twenty thousand volumes there probably will not be a book devoting a paragraph, 
much less a chapter, to the consideration of the influence of periodical literature 
upon public opinion; the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature does not, in 
the last ten years, list a single article under that heading. These facts are illustra- 
tive of the factor which, most of all, makes the magazine an important vehicle 
for propaganda. In the first place, most magazine readers do not realize that 
much of the material has been placed in the magazine with a definite purpose 
and that most of it has been so written and altered as to fit the editor's policy. 
In the second place, those individuals who do notice the condition dismiss it 
without consideration, partly because it is not deemed important, but principally 
due to the fact that it is overshadowed in their interest and attention by the more 
striking condition of the newspaper press. Paradoxically, the general conception 
of magazine propaganda as unimportant is the very factor underlying its real 
importance. That individual who will disregard the opinions found in a news- 
paper as biased and unreliable will absorb without question the same opinions 
when unobtrusively placed in a magazine. In other words the influence which 
periodicals bear upon public opinion is an insidious one, which slowly but none 
the less efficiently wears down the reader's resistance. 

Most magazines are used as agents of propaganda, some with premeditated 
design, some unconsciously and naturally. This is especially true of the popular 
journals with large circulations; professional journals are less likely to be so 
affected and may be entirely free of the persuasive impulse. Some of the propa- 
ganda is objectional in character; some of it is highly desirable; most of it is 
objectionable or desirable just as the individual interprets it. 

However, there are only two solutions proposed for the problem which 
attack the basic structure of the situation, and do not confine their attention to 
nibbling operations directed at non-essential salients in the opposition’s defenses. 
The best of these solutions is education. Only through the schools is it possible 
to develop in the individual consumer the ability to select and evaluate intelli- 
gently the information brought to his attention. A well-planned program with 
such a development as its goal and a personnel with the requisite perseverance to 
continue in the face of hostile criticism, of which there would be plenty, cannot 
fail to render a service of inestimable importance. Recent trends in the extension 
of the social-science curricula indicate the gradual growth of a greater interest on 
the part of educators in the problems of the consumer, whether he is the pur- 
chaser of a patent medicine, the owner of a vacuum cleaner, or the reader of a 
popular magazine. The only alternate plan of a logical nature for the curtailment 
of magazine influence would be a state-owned press, which would have the result 
of standardization rather than of elimination. Careful consideration of the situa- 
tion leads one to the conclusion that the only plausible method of escape from 
present conditions is through the education of the rising generation in the facts 
of the publishing business. Emancipation comes in part from being on one’s 


guard. 


An Introductory General Course in the 
Humanities* 


JAMES LEA CATE 
University of Chicago 


I 


There may be poetic justice in the fact that, having always scoffed mildly 
at the school of education and its work, I should read my first paper before this 
association on a pedagogical subject. Any competence to discuss educational 
theories I disclaim in advance. Not since undergraduate days, when need for a 
high-school teaching certificate and the conventional state regulations forced me 
to take some courses in education have I thought much about pedagogical theories; 
generally I have been too busy learning and teaching for any theorizing. My idea 
of a university is as simple as President Garfield’s—a good teacher on one end 
of a log and a student on the other. I realize, however, that this idea is no longer 
practical: that the logs have all gone to Washington to be rolled, that many of 
our good teachers have followed them there, and that our colleges are no longer 
concerned with a student, but with formulating curricula for entering classes of 
several hundred or even of several thousand students. 

The solution which most history departments have found for the problem 
occasioned by these large classes has been the survey or orientation course in 
which several hundred freshmen have been given, ensemble, a bird’s-eye view 
of human activities from the Neanderthal man to the New Deal, or at least from 
the collapse of the Roman world to the collapse of the stock market. Breadth 
of chronological and geographical scope, and an emphasis on cultural achieve- 
ments rather than on political history have been characteristic features of most 
of these courses. Now it seems to me that neither of these features is wholly 
beyond question. I believe that for those students who are going on in history, a 
useful course could be built around Ploetz’ Epitome and a book of translated 
sources; and I can see some merit in asking undergraduates to examine some- 
what in detail the political and cultural history of any given period—Periclean 
Athens, Augustan Rome, or Renaissance Italy—leaving the broader synthesizing 
process for graduate years. Whatever some of us may think of survey courses in 
history, however, they are with us until another change in educational fashions 
will usher them out, and today I should like to talk to you about a survey in 
which both breadth of scope and the culture motif have been carried to such 
extremes that the course could hardly qualify as history; that survey is the “In- 
troductory General Course in the Humanities’ now offered at the University 
of Chicago. A freshman, after an impassioned defense of Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Homo by one of the leaders of a discussion group, gave the classic characteriza- 


he * A paper read before the American Historical Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee, Decem- 
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tion of this course: “Humanities,” he said, ‘is some Presbyterian profs trying to 
teach the Catholic religion to a bunch of Jewish students.’’ I can never improve 
on that description for pithiness, perhaps not even for truth, but I can be more 
specific. 

To no small degree the nature of this course has been determined by condi- 
tions peculiar to the University of Chicago and its so-called “New Plan.” May 
I indicate a few of these briefly? The first two years of undergraduate work 
constitute the College; the work of the last two years and of the graduate school 
is partitioned among four divisions—the Biological Sciences, the Physical Sci- 
ences, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities. Instruction on the college level 
has a dual aim: to provide something in the nature of a general education, and 
to give the student adequate background and training for advanced work in the 
division which he may elect. Part of this training is to be had from various “‘tool- 
courses,” in English, in foreign languages, in mathematics, etc., conducted by 
the various departments, and in the choice of which the student has considerable 
freedom; but basic to the whole college system, both as preparation for advanced 
work and as a contribution to that important but nebulous goal—a general edu- 
cation—are four surveys, each given by one of the divisions mentioned above. 
Promotion from the College comes when the student has passed comprehensive 
examinations on these four surveys, on English composition, and on two of the 
elective courses. A student does not need to “'take,”’ in the ordinary sense of the 
word, any of these courses; he cannot be held to any schedule of class attendance, 
of reading, of written exercises. All he needs to do is to pass the examinations 
—and, let me add, to pay his tuition fees. 

Now it can readily be seen that in such a scheme there is no place for the 
conventional freshman history course, but to some extent the needs which it 
customarily satisfies are cared for by two of the above-mentioned surveys. The 
Social Science Survey attempts to give a picture of modern society, and in so 
doing frequently makes use of antecedent historical factors. The Humanities 
Survey uses an historical approach in that its central core is a chronological 
survey of man’s intellectual and artistic achievements, but its major interest is 
in those achievements rather than in the political, social, or economic conditions 
under which they were produced. 

Annually the university authorities deliver to the tender mercies of the staff 
of the humanities course an assortment of some 700 freshmen and sophomores, 
saying in essence something like this: “Here are your candidates; you may have 
one-fourth of their time for a year. We do not ask you to make of them artists 
or erudite students; nor to indoctrinate them with any philosophical, aesthetic, 
or religious creed; nor to develop their citizenship profiles. We do ask you to 
help them to see (even as if through a glass, darkly) something of the develop- 
ment of our western cultural tradition. Do what you can to acquaint them with 
the best that western man has thought and believed and written and painted 
and sculptured and built; develop in them if you can a liking for those things 
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and the beginnings at least of some standards of judgment; and do not neglect 
to give them enough organized knowledge about your field that they may be 
prepared to go on for advanced work in it should they so choose.”” Now this is 
a large order, and I am quite sure that we who constitute the staff of the course 
have never been able to fill it completely. With these objectives in view, how- 
ever, we have in five years of experimentation of the trial and error sort devel- 
oped a course which by combining certain features of the “history of civilization” 
type, certain features of the “‘classics’’ type of course now to be found at Colum- 
bia, Chicago, and elsewhere, has had some success. May I describe for you briefly 
just how this course is conducted? 


II 


The course is directed by Arthur P. Scott, who has associated with him each 
quarter one senior colleague drawn from one of the departments of the Humani- 
ties Division. Ferdinand Schevill usually serves one quarter a year and we have 
had men like Robert Morse Lovett and Percy Boynton of English, and Charles 
Morris of Philosophy on occasion. In addition, there are four full-time junior 
members, drawn at present from the departments of English, of philosophy, and 
of history. Two of our members have had theological training, two have inter- 
ested themselves to a more-than-amateur degree in the fine arts, so that the staff 
represents a fairly typical cross-section of the Humanities Division. There is an 
approximate division of labor in that the senior members do most of the lecturing 
and the junior members bear most of the burden of the discussion work, but 
there is an overlapping in each direction. For five years the group has been a 
happy refutation of the charge so frequently made that no codperative course 
can succeed, for in spite of the differences in rank, in learning, and in interests 
among its members, the staff has always operated on the most democratic prin- 
ciples. We younger men have been made to feel that it was our course, and 
indeed many of the changes inaugurated have come from the rank and file rather 
than from the leaders. 

The lecture program consists of three 50-minute talks a week for thirty 
weeks, approximately ninety in all. Each lecture is complete in itself, and each 
has a definite place in the scheme as a whole. The period which we consider 
is arbitrarily broken up into culture epochs which seem to have some meaning 
in themselves—the ancient oriental, the Hellenic, the Hellenistic, etc. For each 
of these periods one or more lectures are devoted to tracing the main political 
movements and to describing the politico-social institutional framework. Other 
lectures attempt to present the Weltanschauung of the period or to discuss one 
or another of those phases of thought or expression which is not represented 
in the reading. Still others point specifically to a movement or to a man as 
background for the current week’s reading. From one-half to two-thirds of the 
lectures are delivered by the two senior staff members; the others are done by 
the junior members and by guest lecturers drawn from the various departments 
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of the Humanities Division. Our tendency has been from the first year to take 
over more and more of the lecturing ourselves and to depend less and less on 
outsiders. We have thus lost in specialized scholarship and in the stimulus which 
freshmen receive from hearing men of repute in the various humanistic studies, 
but we feel that we have been more than compensated by a gain in unity and 
cohesiveness. The lecturers quite naturally differ in method of presentation and 
in popularity, but in spite of the fact that attendance is not compulsory, and that 
the topic and frequently the lecturer are known in advance, attendance is as 
good or better than under the old system. 

The main emphasis in the course, however, is directed toward the readings 
and the discussions based upon them. As a general introduction to the subject 
matter and a Baedecker for the fields we transverse there is a syllabus. It con- 
tains a list of all lectures and of all readings, required and supplementary, and 
sundry outlines, charts, and other learning aids. It also gives, in brief narrative 
form, a résumé of man’s contribution in the field of the humanities. The student 
is also assigned short historical textbooks (with the ‘‘culture” chapters ex- 
punged), which give him a summary account of political developments from 
Ancient Egypt to date, and certain chapters in a short history of art and in one 
of philosophy. 

The student knows that he will be held responsible at examination time for 
a general knowledge of the contents of these books, but there is no current effort 
to check on his reading. Instructional effort is largely directed toward the master- 
pieces or classics which are assigned. Originally we read short extracts from a 
large number of these; now we read only about thirty, or one for each week. 
To paraphrase a dictum of feudal custom, “no classic without a discussion, no 
discussion without a classic.”” With so few books to choose, our problem has 
been a highly selective one; it is easy to pick thirty good books, but it is difficult 
to select the thirty books best suited to our purpose. We arbitrarily divide the 
quarter of ten weeks into some such pattern as this: two books on philosophy, 
one or two on religion, three or four examples of belles-lettres, one contemporary 
historian, and two lessons on art based on the reading of a textbook and the 
analysis in class of a number of prints. 

Our criteria of what constitutes a worthwhile book vary: some books we 
read as representing the editio princeps of a particular form; some we read be- 
cause of their intrinsic worth; some because of their later influence. Yet our best 
test is the empirical one of whether the book can be put over effectively in an 
hour’s discussion, and failure to meet this standard has caused us to discard 
annually some of the world’s greatest books—and to supplant them by others 
equally great. Rabelais’ Gargantua we gave up grudgingly because the students 
could not understand it, Kant’s Prolegomena cheerfully because some of us in- 
structors had the same difficulty; St. Augustine’s Confessions we dropped because 
the students, who had been lured into false hopes by the implications of the title, 
found it dull (and with all my medievalist’s admiration for the worthy bishop of 
Hippo, and with none of the student's unjustified expectations, I had to sym- 
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pathize with them). Although we concentrate on a few books, we do not claim 
to follow the mythical ‘‘whole book’ system advocated though seldom followed 
by some of the “‘classics’’ courses. Our principle is to charge what the traffic can 
bear, and when we have found that our students can comfortably digest all of 
the Iliad or of Madame Bovary in a week, but only four books of Lucretius or 
five chapters of Gibbon, we have set our requirements accordingly, attempting 
to give such unity and completeness to the assignment as we can by our selection 
of parts. Such an extensive reading program of course presents a serious prob- 
lem to the administration. We ask the students to purchase the Sy//abus and the 
historical texts; the other books are available in multiple copies at a special col- 
lege library. It is only through the codperation of the library staff that the course 
has been made practicable. 

During our periodic red investigations at Chicago then, while druggists and 
legislators are looking for radical and subversive and revolutionary ideas among 
our colleagues in the Social Science Division, our own students are quietly read- 
ing books as radical as Plato’s Republic and as subversive of the present order as 
Luke’s Gospel, and are looking at paintings of artists as revolutionary as Giotto 
or Van Gogh, and are talking openly about these books and these pictures in 
class. 

To make possible the discussion of these masterpieces the class is broken up 
into sections of about twenty-five students, each meeting once a week and each 
assigned to a definite instructor. The assumption is that the student has read 
the book before he comes to class and while this is a counsel of perfection, I 
have found it true of the majority of students on the majority of days. The 
student knows from those underground sources of information available to 
undergraduates that he must read most of the books to get by the examination, 
all of them to make a good showing; the real simon-pure wastrel will neither do 
the reading nor attend class, but he is a rare, though not extinct, bird at Chicago. 
From the very beginning we have insisted that the discussion be neither an addi- 
tional lecture nor a mere quiz section in which the student is drilled in facts in 
high-school fashion (or rather in what used to be the fashion when I was in 
high school—this fashion too seems to have passed). Each week before the dis- 
cussions begin the staff meets to decide on a general approach to the “book of 
the week.” It is obvious that each of our classics contains material enough for 
many hours of study, but we must agree in general on what central points we 
think can and should be fairly covered in an hour. Except for the obligation of 
touching in some way on these central points, the instructor is free to conduct 
his class as he sees fit. His r6le may be that of the central character in a Socratic 
dialogue, or of an arbiter in an impromptu debate between students, or of an 
authority to pronounce on controversial points raised by the class. No intelligent 
question, no pertinent argument is frowned on, though in general the instructor 
tries to lead the talk in the general direction of a previously determined plan, the 
aim of which is to bring to light the most significant facts about the form and 
content of the book in question. The process is a cumulative one. 
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As the year goes on, the student learns to approach more readily the prob- 
lems involved in each kind of book: after reading the Iliad he finds himself 
more at home with the Song of Roland; Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, the Ocdipus 
Rex of Sophocles, and Aristotle’s Poetics have given him some valuable bases 
for comparison and contrast when he reads King Lear. By and large your fresh- 
man will talk if properly stimulated, and frequently he will talk more intelli- 
gently than we expect. It is true that some will make ludicrous mistakes when 
plunged headlong into tough reading, mistakes such as that of one of our 
freshmen last year who inquired seriously if the Professor McKeon who had 
lectured on Aristotle was the Nick O. McKeon who wrote the book on ethics 
which he had just read; but we got the same sort of errors when our students 
were on a straight diet of Robinson's textbooks. It matters not that the freshman 
fails to get all the meat out of these books; they are the sort which yield new 
nourishment on each rereading. What does matter is that he has got something 
out of the book and has communicated that something and has heard what others 
have learned. A year of this process does, I think, produce better readers and 
provides the student with a small but select stock of the ideas which have shaped 
our western world. 


Ill 

These features which I have described, the lectures, the readings, and the 
discussions, are planned for the class at large; other features have a more special- 
ized appeal. There are several review sections conducted throughout the winter 
and spring quarters for those students who have not been able to keep up with 
the course. There are also voluntary discussions groups, in which the backward 
student may go over again in a more elementary way the contents of those books 
which he has failed to understand. On another level are the special-interest sec- 
tions which give the student, who desires it, a chance to read and discuss addi- 
tional works in any one of our special fields—in art, in history, in literature, or 
in philosophy. It is understood by the student that these classes in no way point 
toward the examination and bring no extra credit, but are merely luxury sessions 
to satisfy his desire for more intensive or extensive work. Of a similar nature 
is the small but growing library of books which the student is not required to 
read but which many find time somehow to sample. Finally, in order that the 
student may not feel lost in a new and difficult world, our schedule has been 
arranged so that we of the staff each spend a number of periods a week in a 
common office, conveniently located. The student knows that here, at almost any 
working hour, he can find his own instructor or another with whom to confer 
on any subject directly or remotely connected with the humanities—and most 
students take advantage of the opportunity. 

Finally, a word about the examination system. There is a two-hour test given 
quarterly, but it is only for showing the student his relative standing. His whole 
success depends on his showing on the final examination, and since not only 
pass and failure, but also scholarship awards are on the basis of this one test, 
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care must be taken to make the examination a comprehensive and accurately- 
gaugeable measure of achievement. In our task we have had the codperation 
of an expert technician in measurements, who has won over a solidly conserva- 
tive group, long devoted to the practice of composing examinations while hurry- 
ing to class, to be more or less enthusiastic advocates of the “new type” or 
objective examination. I was particularly recalcitrant, my experience in the new- 
fashioned tests having been confined to true-false questions which were, to my 
disgust, neither wholly true nor wholly false. But in five years of experimentation 
we have learned that we can get at much more factual material in a shorter time, 
and that questions of the sort we fatuously call “thought questions’’ can also be 
cast in the new manner. The result has been that we give only an hour or so 
to written questions, and in the other five hours allotted to us we can ask about 
1000 points of varying degrees of importance, so that we can tell not only who 
is an “A” student, but who among 700 is the best or the tenth best “A” stu- 
dent. The task of formulating these questions is an arduous one, and has taken 
much time from the stint which each of us claims for his own research, but it 
has done much toward clarifying our objectives and toward improving the means 
by which we hope to accomplish them. 

Such is the course which I have been asked to describe. Certainly it is no 
ideal course which would suit the needs of every department of history; many 
of its features are the result of purely local conditions, and indeed, as I have 
tried to show, it is only cousin-germane to a history course. The real test of any 
course is the degree to which it satisfies the objectives which have been set for it 
by its staff or by others, and I am too close to this course to be able to judge it 
fairly. In spite of the doubts which I earlier expressed that the “‘civilization- 
survey” is the only, or even the best, answer to the problem confronting those 
of us engaged in teaching history at the college level, it may be that I have given 
too optimistic an account of this particular survey. But it is true even of college 
courses that “'by their fruits shall ye know them” and I cannot but have observed 
some fruits. When on each examination the best students answer correctly 91 
per cent or 92 per cent of 1000 points; when about one-sixth of the enrolled 
students attend, at late afternoon hours, special interest sections which presuma- 
bly have no direct bearing on their mark in the course; when many students 
under no compulsion whatever attend not one but several regular discussion 
groups; when old students return year after year to the office to join informal 
salons which meet there on Friday afternoons; when students ask time after time 
for conducted tours to the Art Institute and a 225-pound football tackle (the 
only one in my memory at Chicago) returns as a junior with a request that he 
be taken again to look at some Cezannes which he had seen as a freshman; 
when a student, having read through the corpus of extant Greek tragedies in- 
quires indignantly if we cannot procure more for him; when freshmen can 
argue heatedly on philosophical questions, albeit somewhat in the manner of 
Plato’s youthful dialecticions, who having tasted the dear delights of philosophy 
too early, pull and tear at their betters like puppy dogs—when these things can 
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happen in a course, then to my mind that course has provoked enough intellectual 
interest to justify itself. 

Some facts the student has learned, perhaps fewer, perhaps more than in 
the ordinary history course to which a similar length of time is devoted, but we 
all know from our own experience and from that of class after class that many 
of the facts are soon forgotten. If, however, we have widened the student's range 
of interest and have taught him where to go for the great classics and how to read 
them, projected each against its own age; if we have done this without undue 
distortion because of ground covered too rapidly, then we feel amply repaid for 
our efforts. My own opinion is that the Humanities Survey helps most students 
more than it harms them; more I would not say about any course. 
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The Besetting Sin of Pedagogy’ 


EpGAR B, WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


It is an interesting fact that the typical practitioner of an art or profession 
regards his predecessors with respect. Sometimes this attitude amounts to venera- 
tion. Doctors are proud of the antiquity of their profession. Instead of emphasiz- 
ing the gross ignorance and clumsy incompetence of past generations of physi- 
cians, they are more likely to praise the men of their profession who made 
discoveries and contributions. The architect freely admits the greatness of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The lawyer, perhaps partly from necessity, 
but apparently also in part from choice, looks with respect toward those who 
framed ancient as well as modern laws. Even the historian, in spite of his urge 
to rewrite the history of the world for each new decade, speaks respectfully of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gibbon. 

There is, however, one striking exception to this general attitude of respect 
for predecessors. There is one profession that has slight curiosity about its past, 
that acts as though the law of continuity were non-existent, that regards itself 
as created anew with each generation. Each practitioner of this art is fond of 
discovering all the fundamentals for himself, of setting at naught the skills, 
techniques, and methods of his predecessors, of relying wholly upon his own 
experience. Like quacks of all professions, he learns his art only by the practice 
of it. I refer, of course, to the teacher. Perhaps this sounds like a severe indict- 
ment of the profession. Allow me to cite four types of evidence to prove that 
the profession as a whole is scornful of its past and pursues a course of assumed 
self-sufficiency. 

In the first place, the widespread practice of coining new words and phrases 
and of infusing new meanings into old terms is symptomatic of a disregard of 
the past. The growth of a technical vocabulary is a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence, and many terms used in education belong to this group, but others 
are apparently designed to promote particular viewpoints, to persuade rather 
than clarify, to color rather than describe, to give the impression of newness 
rather than designate well-known ideas. These new words tend to cluster about 
certain areas, such as the form of the organization of material, pupil activity, 
the curriculum, and the teacher-pupil relationship. In the organization of ma- 
terial, for example, we have subjects, correlation, concentration, articulation, in- 
tegration, fusion, topic, problem, project, and unification. And single words are 
sometimes inadequate, and the coiner of the new terminology gives us such 
phrases as core curriculum, real life situations, partial fusion, complete integra- 
tion, problem-project, and systematic correlation. 

Some recent educators have discovered the fact that the schools were de- 


* A paper read before the National Council for the Social Studies at Chattanooga, December 
28, 1935. 
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signed for the pupils. This epoch-making discovery has led to the invention of 
a new terminology. Pupil activity, creative projects, self-chosen tasks, pupil- 
initiated problems, purposeful activities, and other revolutionary principles have 
been discovered, recognized, and labeled. This process was carried on in appar- 
ent ignorance of ancient and modern practices of a similar nature. Hundreds 
of instances of worthwhile projects of former centuries could be cited. Henry 
Johnson, in his spirited volume in the Commission Report, has given several 
illuminating examples.’ I shall cite only two examples of early projects. Quin- 
tilian approved the plan of giving small children ivory-carved figures in the 
shape of the letters of the alphabet. In the eighteenth century Basedow had 
his cook fashion the Greek alphabet out of gingerbread cookies. The pupils were 
allowed to eat those which they could identify. One promising pupil was able 
to eat as far as Iota the very first day. It is doubtful if contemporary educators 
have devised a more satisfying project. 

Much of the new terminology does not designate anything new, and many 
contemporary criticisms are also mere repetitions of Rabelais, Montaigne, Rous- 
seau, and others. This continuous stream of new terminology is probably quite 
harmless for those who start it, but the difficulty arises when one person wishes 
to communicate with another. The result is frequently a series of misunderstand- 
ings or else an extensive verbal glossary. One may recognize the elastic nature 
of a word, and yet long for some reasonable limitation to its meaning. The 
cause of this growth in vocabulary seems to be found not so much in the desire 
to express new and finer distinctions as in the ignorance of the fact that previous 
educators have wrestled with similar problems, and found current words quite 
adequate for the purpose of conveying their pedagogical ideas. 

The second type of evidence which leads me to say that teachers are scornful 
of their professional history is the derogatory comparisons which are so fre- 
quently drawn between present practices and those of the past. It seems to be 
difficult for the progressive teacher to realize that his predecessors also tried to 
organize materials clearly, to motivate the pupil, to discover apt and unique 
devices for presentation. He is therefore likely to visualize teachers of preceding 
generations as dry, dull, tedious, plodding, drill masters, utterly devoid of psy- 
chological insight—the natural enemies of childhood. 

This attitude of belittling past pedagogy is shown in an extreme form in a 
fairly recent book which undertakes to describe current practices in the more 
progressive schools. The frontispiece consists of two pictures. The top picture 
shows an informal group of pupils engaged in various activities. It is labeled 
“Freedom! Pupil initiative! Activity! A life of happy intimacy.” The picture 
at the bottom of the page presents a class seated in regular rows. It is labeled 
“Eyes front! Arms folded! Sit still! Pay attention! Question-and-answer situa- 
tions.”’ This contrast is amplified and elaborated throughout the book. Verbally, 


* Henry Johnson, An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences (Patt Il: Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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the authors prove the vast superiority of the contemporary progressive pedagogy 
over that of preceding generations. 

The phrase “progressive education” furnishes another instance of this type 
of pedagogical reformation. Its philosophy seems to rest upon the assumed 
discovery of the true nature of the child and upon the implications of this dis- 
covery. It is true that the success of the new procedure has been demonstrated 
mostly by such contrasts as the following: rigid, formal, unpsychological as 
opposed to natural, informal, and psychologically appealing. One who is skeptical 
of the advantages of modern improvements finds himself in the awkward 
position of advocating an “unnatural” instead of a ‘‘natural” curriculum; a 
“slavish” instead of a “'free’’ atmosphere; an imposed “‘task’’ instead of a “‘freely- 
chosen project’; an “illogical” instead of a ‘psychological’ organization; and 
a “fabricated confusion” instead of “real-life situations.” Thus progressive edu- 
cation scores a verbal victory. 

A third reason for saying that the teacher defies his past is to be found in 
the reports of committees and conferences. These official groups have been 
concerned almost wholly with content and with the form which this content 
should assume in the classroom. Ignoring the fact that the art of teaching is 
rather old and that a study of it might throw some light upon how to achieve 
success, these reports stressed “what’’ to teach and said little about “how’’ to 
teach. They cast out a few allusions to the intimate tie between method and 
content. They saw clearly that method cannot function in a vacuum, that it must 
function through content. They failed to point out the equally significant fact 
that method cannot function even through content in an empty room. Method 
functions through content for some one. In other words, national committees, 
by omitting or minimizing method, have furthered the notion among teachers 
that the way to learn fo teach history is to study history. “Know your content and 
method will take care of itself’ has been said so often that it no longer elicits 
thought. It is a stereotyped reaction, a sanctified shibboleth. It is possessed of 
that marvelous vitality which error seems to have. 

I hasten to point out that this indictment of committees does not apply to 
the recent Commission of the American Historical Association, for it has pro- 
vided for a whole volume on the subject of method. 

My fourth proof that the neglect of the history of teaching is the besetting 
sin of pedagogy is to be found in the general attitude of teachers toward the 
history of education. Repeated surveys of the teaching of this subject indicate 
its decline, its unpopularity, its futility. This condition may be due to the poor 
preparation of the professors of the history of education, to the poor quality of 
the content, or to the lack of pertinency in the content. It is fairly clear that 
the history of past teaching does not function in the practice of the typical 
teacher. Scorned and neglected by the historians, the historical approach to 
education has been all but rejected by the educators also. This result seems 
strange. Historians are generally supposed to have some faith in the utility of 
history. One might then expect them to have faith in the historical approach 
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to, what is for many of them, a bread-winning sideline. Regardless of the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of history to function in the field of education, one 
must lament such an outcome. 

The neglect of the historical approach to teaching is the besetting sin of 
pedagogy. What values might repentance and regeneration have? It is unneces- 
sary to point out such values to this group. The study of the curriculum of pre- 
ceding periods might throw light upon the way in which curricula become effec- 
tive. Such a study might raise doubts as to the expertness of curriculum experts; 
it might show that the reconstruction of the curriculum is not a forced growth 
under artificial climatic conditions, nor an engineering feat to be accomplished 
with modern pedagogical machinery, but an intricate and prolonged process of 
educational and social adjustment. The study of the methods of great teachers 
might afford valuable suggestions; the study of past activity programs might 
suggest some new activities; the study of past devices might reveal some which 
are still workable. In brief, the study of the racial experience in the field of 
teaching might justifiably be expected to have all the values inherent in the study 
of history. 


An Experiment in Local Curriculum 
Construction 
A. C. KREY 


University of Minnesota 


The Commission on Social Studies recommended that each considerable 
homogeneous area undertake the construction of its own course of study. The 
dairy and wheat industry of the northwest affords a common interest for a fairly 
large region of which the Twin Cities of Minnesota form a natural center. The 
University of Minnesota seemed therefore a logical agency for the preparation 
of a curriculum adapted to this section. A directing committee was appointed 
to guide the work. This included representatives of primary, secondary, and 
junior college teaching, teacher training, and the four main divisions of social 
science in the University. The immediate work of curriculum drafting is being 
done by a group of teachers drawn from the primary and intermediate grades, 
the junior and senior high schools, and the first two years of college. This work 
was begun a year ago, and it is hoped that the materials for instruction will be 
ready for trial by the end of the year. The work may be described under certain 
guiding principles and assumptions. 

Main Purpose or Chief Objectives. It is assumed that the main purpose in 
the social studies is to give the pupils in the schools as wide an acquaintance 
with the activities of society and their interrelations as possible. Attention at 
present is thus fixed upon society and its trends so far as those can be foreseen. 
The chief center of this work is naturally the national society whose traditions, 
ideals, institutions, and activities are of vital and immediate concern to the pupils. 
The materials of instruction are drawn from the social-science fields, history, 
economics, government, and sociology. Geography is likewise drawn upon. This 
material is intended to serve the main purpose, just stated, from the kindergarten 
or first grade through the first two years of college instruction as generally in- 
cluded within the meaning of the public-school system. It may be necessary to 
reiterate that the main purpose is not to give the pupil a rounded body of 
knowledge which he may regard as completed, but rather to supply him with 
a wide base of knowledge of society upon which he may continue to enlarge his 
knowledge of society during adult life. 

Determination of Subject Matter. The list of topics drawn up by the Com- 
mittee on Objectives’ for the Commission on the Social Studies was used as the 
guide for material to be included in the curriculum. This was supplemented by 
an analysis of the courses in economics, political science, and sociology usually 


* Paper read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
New York City, November 29, 1935. 

*Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences in Relation to Objectives of Instruc- 
tion (Part VII of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association), Chaps. IX and X. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934. 
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offered in the first years of college. This procedure was followed to insure the 
benefits of the systematic analysis of the current social scene, the changing re- 
lationship of social activities as revealed by their development in the past, as 
well as the identification of the noticeable trends in current society. The active 
problems of present adult society are used only as illustrative material for pupils 
now in school, on the theory that these problems will have found some solution 
before the present pupils attain adult responsibility and, therefore, will be at 
least likely to be problems for them. 

Organization of Subject Matter. The topics obtained by this procedure were 
organized roughly according to the recommendations of the Commission on the 
Social Studies,? as follows: 


Grades I-IV inclusive—Stories and pictorial material to provide initial vocabulary of social 
studies. 

Grades V-VI inclusive—Systematic narrative of American history from its European be- 
ginnings. 

Grades VII-VIII-IX*—Systematic development of world society and its activities from 
prehistoric times to present. Special emphasis upon American society in its world setting. 

Grade X—Social activities in their geographic setting. 

Grades XI-XII—Chief economic, social, and political problems of American society. 


Grade XIII—Either systematic survey of the world today or specialized courses in the several 
fields of social science. 


* It is assumed that the pupils will have acquired the elementary descriptive geography of 
the world customarily completed by the sixth or seventh grade. 

Vertical Integration. Starting with the premise that knowledge of society is 
cumulative, that no social problem is ever settled, that no social idea is ever 
completely known, but that the individual continues to enlarge his knowledge 
of both as he goes through life, the program is planned to include all the school 
grades from the kindergarten through the second year of college. The work of 
each successive grade is designed to make use of the knowledge already acquired 
as well as to broaden the foundation for the work which is to follow. In other 
words the work is vertically integrated. The several subjects of the social-science 
groups are regarded as contributing to the pupil’s knowledge of the society in 
which he lives. These include the stories of other lands and peoples, history, 
geography, economics, politics, and sociology. Knowledge of society is the end, 
the various subjects the means, and the effort is made to have the means serve 
the end not vice versa. 

Functional Treatment. It is also assumed that the knowledge thus acquired 
is to be functional, i.e., is to be of service to the pupil in his dealings with so- 
ciety. The pupil deals with society through the community in which he lives, It 
is there that he encounters the operation of world and national forces, economic, 
political, and social so far as he does meet them; there that he does about them 
whatever he does. His contact with the people of the community constitutes the 
world of social reality to him. Unless the work of the classroom is related to 
this world of reality, it is purely academic and unreal to the pupil. The effort 


* Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, Chap. 1X. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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to insure this reality has engaged a large share of the work of the group drafting 
the curriculum. 

The first undertaking to connect the work of the classroom with reality 
was to make an inventory of the experimental resources of the elementary school 
district. Two teachers—one of the primary, the other of the intermediate grades 
—cruised systematically up and down the streets in their school district. They 
listed all economic, political, and social activities concretely represented in the 
district, following this by a more direct inquiry of those activities with which 
they were not already familiar. This material was collected and deposited in 
the principal’s office for ready access to all the teachers. As circumstances arise 
to bring one or another of these activities to the direct attention of the district, 
the material regarding it is used. No attempt is made to use all of it directly. 
Next, the principal of the school has been making a systematic analysis of the 
extra-school experiences of the elementary-school pupils which have definite 
economic, political, and social significance. It is surprising to find how many of 
their experiences reflected the operation of various governmental agencies, na- 
tional and state, as well as local and of the economic system and various forms 
of social organization. Both principal and classroom teachers may make use of 
this material both to give meaning to more remote abstract class material and 
to supply the pupil with a realization of the more extended forces by which he 
is surrounded. 

Finally, a study has been made of the most pervasive industries of this section 
of the country. Two teachers—one from the elementary, the other from the 
secondary school—have collaborated in this study. These industries happen to 
be flour and dairy products in our section, and the fluctuations in the prosperity 
of these industries affect virtually every one directly or indirectly and are a 
topic of daily conversation in most families in our area. The development of these 
industries in this region as well as their ramifications into the economic, social, 
and political life of the nation and the world afford illustrations by which the 
more complicated and abstract discussions of government, the economic system, 
and social institutions can be illumined and made real to the pupils. This material 
is of service in every grade, sometimes occupying the center of class attention, 
more often being used for reference purposes, but always available. 

Grade Placement. It is assumed that universal school enrollment up to the 
age of sixteen, if not also beyond this point possibly even to the age of twenty, 
will continue and that this will be accompanied with an administrative policy 
approaching automatic promotion. Each grade of school, therefore, will present 
nearly the whole range of mental ability as well as of previous scholastic achieve- 
ment. The problem of grade placement of material is therefore not a matter of 
one grade after another but rather within each grade. 

To satisfy the conditions imposed by universal school enrollment and auto- 
matic promotion, an effort has been made to use concrete material drawn from 
actual human experience as a base for the work in every grade. Nowhere is the 
work purely abstract or descriptive. Thus for example, in the senior high-school 
grades principles of economics, government, and sociology are developed only 
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in connection with actual human experience with the problems involved. Most 
of these experiences are drawn from the American scene, both contemporary 
and past, but significant variations in the rest of the world are also considered, 
Geography and history continue to furnish the concrete material and social 
science supplies the principles of selection and suggests the significance of the 
materials. Thus, for example, Valley Forge may mean nothing more to the dull 
pupil than a small army of ill-clad, poorly fed soldiers huddling with Washing- 
ton around the fires in the Pennsylvania valley, while it may be made a means 
to the understanding of governmental efficiency, national, and even interna- 
tional, finance, for the brighter pupils. Or Addis Ababa at the present time 
affords both the engrossing drama of military campaigning as well as an avenue 
to international diplomacy and the balance of international alliances. That is 
what is meant by serving the whole range of ability at one and the same time. 

Larger Knowledge of Present-day American Society. The criticisms of the 
older curricula most frequently reiterated were that the pupils emerged from 
school with little or no knowledge of present-day society. The factor most re- 
sponsible for this situation was the requirement of a systematic course in Ameri- 
can history in each of the administrative divisions of the school system, elemen- 
tary, junior high school, senior high school, and junior college, or teachers col- 
lege. Each, beginning at the opening of American history, proceeded at the 
pace of the class and under the vicissitudes of local conditions toward the pres- 
ent. Few textbooks reached within ten years of the present, and classes rarely 
completed the textbook. The criticisms, therefore, were justified. 

The wider and deeper knowledge of contemporary society is insured by 
the arrangement and nature of the courses included in this program. The first 
simple narrative of American history (Grades V-VI) is carried to the present. 
This knowledge of American history and society is enlarged by consideration 
of American activities and institutions in their world setting (Grades VIII and 
IX). The more analytical economic, social, and political approach of the three 
senior high-school years, though based upon the earlier background, is pre- 
ponderantly recent, contemporary, and chiefly American. The last course for 
those who do not continue school study of social science is devoted to the world 
society of the past fifty years, chiefly contemporary, and includes American 
society. Current events, like current problems, are regarded as illustrative rather 
than as the main topics of any course for the reason already stated in connection 
with current problems. 

Preparation of Materials. The teachers engaged in the preparation of this 
curriculum are chiefly concerned with the detailed outline and study references. 
Much of the course can be served by an eclectic use of existing textbooks. They 
have found it necessary, however, to collect classroom material for some of the 
courses from a variety of sources. They are trying to test all such materials under 
classroom conditions. The collection of materials as well as the detailed course 
of study is to be completed this year. The trial of the new materials may require 
additional time. 


Honolulu’s High-School Forum 


ALFRED CHURCH 
Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, T.H. 


For the past three years the high schools of the city and county of Honolulu 
have been codperating in a project in creative discussion which has proved of 
sufficient value to encourage its establishment as an annual event. In the spring 
of 1933 a group of teachers from various schools were working on a plan for 
a social-studies course in problems of the Pacific Area for high-school students. 
One member of the group asked, ‘“Why can’t we do something about this right 
away? We are studying and talking about Pacific affairs and problems of de- 
mocracy in all our senior classes. Why not get the students together and let 
them exchange ideas on some of these problems?” 

The suggestion met with favor and a committee of five was selected to work 
out the details of what is now known as the “High-School Seniors’ Forum.” 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


Invitations are sent to the eight public and private senior high schools of the 
island of Oahu on which Honolulu is located. Each school is invited to send 
two student representatives from their senior classes to the organizing commit- 
tee. This group meets shortly after the opening of the second semester in Febru- 
ary and decides on the subject for discussion in the May Forum. The early ar- 
rangement of the discussion topics gives social-science classes an opportunity 
to prepare themselves and in many cases determines the outline for several weeks 
of class work. Other housekeeping details such as the place and time of meeting, 
allotment of representatives and chairmanships, and rules of procedure are 
thrashed out. It has been found advisable to divide the Forum into two sessions: 
an afternoon discussion meeting, consisting of several small groups, and a gen- 
eral meeting the following morning for all the senior students of the city. 


THE AFTERNOON FORUMS 


The size of the afternoon discussion groups is set at about thirty-five mem- 
bers to a group. In 1935 there were five of these meetings to which schools 
sent delegates in proportion to the size of their senior classes. Each school is 
responsible for appointing a student to the chairmanship of one of the after- 
noon sessions or the morning meeting, as the number of group meetings cor- 
responds to the number of participating institutions. The chairman has assistance 
from his own school by having one or two students who act as secretaries. The 
meetings begin in the afternoon, at one-thirty, and no time limit is set but the 
leaders are advised to round out the discussions within two hours. Some 
groups have gone beyond that time with profit but usually a period of diminish- 
ing returns is reached by three or three-thirty. At the close of this meeting it 
is the task of the chairman to meet with his secretaries and prepare the report 
that is to be given at the general assembly the following morning. 
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GENERAL MORNING SESSION 


About two thousand pupils, all high-school seniors, gather in one of the 
large auditoriums for a two-hour session the next morning. The program begins 
at 8:45 and is broken by a fifteen-minute intermission, and a musical number 
contributed by members of one of the schools. The reports of the group chairmen 
head the program. They are limited to twelve-minute presentations of the prob- 
lem as it was discussed in their groups, giving any conclusions which may have 
been made and a fair statement of the minority opinion. An opportunity is 
granted for corrections, made by students from the floor. These summaries have 
been uniformly well prepared, and are interesting to the young audience. Fol- 
lowing this procedure there is a guest speaker, usually from the University of 
Hawaii, who criticises and comments upon the conclusions expressed and makes 
a further contribution of his own thought to the theme of the conference. 


PROBLEMS 


The topics discussed have, for the most part, been grouped about a general 
theme, not through a conscious effort of the planning committees but because 
of outstanding currents of interests each year. The following subjects have been 
chosen: 
1933—General theme: Pacific Affairs 

Trade relations in the Pacific Area 

Political problems of the Pacific nations 

What are the chief trends in Hawaii's racial laboratory? 
1934—General theme: The Survival of Democracy 

Does democracy hold more possibilities for the welfare of the American people than fascism? 

Does democracy hold more possibilities for the welfare of the American people than com- 

munism ? 

What specific adjustments must be made in order that democracy may survive? 

How may democracy be made more effective in Hawaii? 
1935—General theme: National Problems 

What should be our national policy in regard to the manufacture and sale of munitions? 

Does fascism offer a greater menace to the United States than communism? 

What are the solutions of the national crime problem? 

What should be our national policy in the Far East? 

What tax program should be developed in Hawaii? 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL DISCUSSION GROUPS 


In arriving at this plan of procedure the organizing committees have been 
faced with a number of problems. Criticisms are submitted by each participating 
school, and leaders from the junior classes are selected to attend the discussion 
groups and general assembly as observers so that they may more intelligently 
serve on the planning committee of the following year and explain the project 
to the new seniors. A number of details are worthy of note as an aid in carrying 
on this work successfully. 

(1) A great deal depends upon the group chairman. He should have had 
experience in conducting discussions, a knowledge of parliamentary procedure, 
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and a good background of information on the problem at hand. He must have 
some force of personality in order to prevent a few from monopolizing the 
time, prevent the atmosphere of debate, and give the more timid members a 
chance to express their views. He should have prepared in advance an outline of 
the pertinent sub-tropics of the general problem for guidance. The leader must 
recognize that solutions to all problems cannot be agreed upon and should make 
the discussion move from point to point after opinions have been expressed and 
an impassé has been reached. He should be provided with a gavel. 

(2) Delegates should state their own names and that of their school when 
speaking for the first time. A card with this information can be placed in a block 
of wood on each member’s desk. Seats with desk arms arranged in “‘u’”’ shape 
is the most desirable arrangement. 

(3) Members of school delegations should not be kept in one group so that 
the spirit of rivalry or loyalty to one’s school group will not be an element in the 
discussion. 

(4) Girls should also be selected to lead otherwise the chairmanships may 
be monopolized by the boys. 

(5) Make use of the blackboard to keep the students posted on the ground 
covered, and the question on hand. This can be done by one of the secretaries. 

(6) Written resolutions should be barred. Usually the teacher influence is 
too strong in these; then, too, they are very dreary, and conducive to too much 
competition as they are occasionally supported by determined school groups. 

(7) Lengthy quotations or written opinions of delegates should not be read, 
but short, relevant extracts may be permitted. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(1) The reports of the group chairmen should not be read but given ex- 
temporaneously. 

(2) Care must be used in selecting an outside speaker who has an appeal 
for youngsters and who will really criticize the reports and not lightly touch on 
them with a few complimentary remarks of approval of the conference idea. 

(3) Twenty-five to thirty minutes is sufficient time to allow the guest 
speaker. 

(4) The use of a public-address system is helpful. 


RESULTS 


These High-School Seniors’ Forums have served as a focal point for the 
work of the second semester—a real experiment of the democratic approach to 
local and national problems. It would be illuminating to one who thinks that 
history is still being taught with the old emphasis on memorization of dates and 
political and military events to attend the group discussions. He would hear 
animated and intelligent expressions of opinion on live questions. He would 
find complete freedom of speech. Fascism, socialism, the poll of college students 
on war, capitalism, the League of Nations, Japanese exclusion, propaganda for 
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war, and the like are familiar subjects. Delegates would be heard referring to 
“the article I read” in the Foreign Policy Association pamphlets, Current History, 
Harpers, New Republic, American Observer, and similar periodicals. The ob- 
server would find American citizens of Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Portuguese, 
and Continental United States ancestry talking, as world citizens, on problems 
of foreign policy. 

In this year’s session such a group, led by a boy of Hawaiian-Japanese par- 
entage, discussed what America should do in the Orient. They concluded that 
the ““Open-Door Policy” of the United States in the Far East had never been 
altruistic in purpose and the gains we might make in going to war to maintain 
it were not worth the sacrifice. The group believed we should abandon our tradi- 
tional policy of isolation and act in codperation with the League and, perhaps 
with some inconsistency, they advocated that the United States should hold a 
conference with Japan and attempt to smooth out points of irritation concerning 
the naval race and immigration quota. 

A forum discussion led by Quon Leong evolved a considerable program for 
making democracy more effective in Hawaii. They favored: statehood for the 
Islands, education of population—'‘academically, politically, and socially’—in- 
cluding the raising of the compulsory age limits for attendance at school and the 
establishment of more continuation schools, making changes to limit extrava- 
gance in government spending, abolition of district courts on Oahu except at 
Waialua and Honolulu, the placing of more government employees under civil 
service, consolidation of Territorial, City, and County services so as to abolish 
duplication, and the reapportionment of the Territorial Legislature on the basis 
of the 1930 Census. 

This was quite a plan for a group of high-school students to attempt to work 
out in one afternoon but their seriousness of purpose and interest were plainly 
evident. Today's problems are not going to be settled by a group of boys and 
girls in round-table talks but it may be that they will have something to say about 
future problems. If the democratic ideals of free expression of opinion and group 
decision are to have a fair trial when so many nations are resorting to the more 
direct but tyrannical methods of dictatorship, we must develop techniques and 
give practice in creative discussion to our youth. 


a 
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The United States in World Affairs* 


E. B. FINCHER 
High School, Westwood, New Jersey 


To the high-school and social-studies teacher, the presentation of contro- 
versial issues is a perplexing problem. Avoid such subject matter, and rob the 
course of its vital core, its major interest; treat such topics boldly, and incur the 
displeasure of ultra-conservative community groups. The study of this unit, “The 
United States in World Affairs,” was an attempt to skirt both pitfalls men- 
tioned, and to reach a definite, positive goal. This study plan was primarily de- 
signed for twenty-seven superior high-school seniors enrolled in an American 
History-Problems of Democracy course. In modified form, the unit was found 
suitable for a class of average students. 

Because of the high intelligence quotients of the members of the experimental 
group, and of their superior cultural background, it was possible to present ma- 
terial of a high maturity level. Obviously, these factors both widened and deep- 
ened the teaching possibilities. The extreme.conservatism of the community, and 
the students’ inherent distrust of ideas which conflicted with their accepted views, 
however, made presentation of this unit difficult. This explains the emphasis 
upon historical background and analogy, and of the inclusion of cultural, eco- 
nomic, and technological factors which drew the United States into close asso- 
ciation with other world powers. After cultural and economic internationalism 
was shown to be both logical and inevitable, it was easier to proceed to the more 
controversial topic of political internationalism. 

The following outline, in mimeographed form, was presented to the students 
before the beginning of the lectures. Space was left for notes, statistics, and il- 
lustrative material derived from the teacher's lectures. 


I. THE GROWING INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE WORLD 
A. Technological reasons for 
1. Improved methods of transportation have reduced the circumference of the earth. 
(a) Railroads, steamships, airplanes, and automobiles now serve as a net binding the 
world. 
(b) Man has become a more mobile creature, who must rapidly adapt himself to 
new environments. 
2. Improved methods of communication have internationalized the affairs of separate states. 
(a) National policies and events can now be subjected to the scrutiny of the entire 
world. 
(b) Community of interests and similarity of problems are revealed. 
(c) A standardization of thought and action is made probable. 
3. Science, always universal in scope, is in itself a cohesive force. 
(a) Its contributions are to the world, rather than to a nation. 
(b) Scientists themselves are usually oblivious to national boundaries. 


* A Unit designed for, and presented to, a group of twelfth-grade students enrolled in an 
American History-Problems of Democracy course. 
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B. Economic reasons for 


The world in the last two generations has become a single economic unit; money 
and capital have become as mobile as goods. 


. The development of machinery incessantly demands a market for its ever rising flood 


of products. 


. Nations are dependent upon foreign countries both for essential raw materials and 


for an outlet of their surplus goods. 


C. Socio-Cultural reasons for 


1. 


In an age of rapid communication, ideas are rapidly transferred across national 
boundaries. 


. Religion, art, and music form potent agencies of internationalism. 
. The exchange of cultural patterns as a result of increased travel, by immigration and 


by the serious consideration given in schools, newspapers, etc. to foreign civilizations. 


. The espousal of a particular political creed by citizens of various nations orients their 


thinking toward the direction of internationalism. (First and Second Internationale, 
etc.) 


Il. THe UNirep States Is DRAWN INTO THE STREAM OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


A. By our increasing industrialization and consequent commercial expansion abroad 


i. 


3. 


After the Civil War, the industrial revolution radically changed our American economy. 

As a result of intense domestic competition, American merchants Compete with Euro- 

pean nations for the Oriental market. 

(a) After Perry opens Japan to western trade, we become interested in that market. 

(b) American traders codperate with European nations in protecting occidental in- 
terests in China. 

We attempt to challenge the economic domination of the European countries in 

Mexico, the West Indies, and in South America. 

(a) Our increasing interest in Mexico causes us to oppose the French attempt to 
establish Maximilian upon the throne of Mexico. 

(b) Our interest in South America leads to the Venezuelan incidents. 


B. As a result of the Spanish-American War 


1. 


3. 


Our victory over Spain brings the potential power of the United States to the atten- 

tion of Europe. 

(a) In general, European sympathy was wholly with Spain. 

(b) Our naval victories were a surprise to many of the Powers. 

By our territorial acquisitions we assumed our place in the ranks of the colonial 

powers. 

(a) Before 1898, the United States had owned no territory outside North America. 

(b) After that date, we assumed sovereignty over thousands of miles of foreign 
territory and millions of people of diverse tongue, race, language, and culture. 

Our interests in the Pacific and Caribbean regions are sharply increased. 

(a) We initiate a Caribbean policy. 

(b) We revamp the Monroe Doctrine to meet new conditions. 


C. Through agencies of codperation 


1. 


Because of our commercial and cultural ties, we united with other nations in policy- 
forming groups. 

(a) The Hague Conferences. 

(b) The Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

(c) The Pan-American Union. 

(d) Humanitarian Conferences. 
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(e) Economic and Agricultural Conferences. 


2. When we become a world power, we participate in international political conferences. 


(a) Our mediation in the Russo-Japanese War. 
(b) We participate in the Algeciras Conference. 
(c) We intervene in Latin-American affairs. 


III. THe UNITED STATES BECOMES A WORLD POWER OF THE First RANK AS A RESULT OF THE 
WorLD War 


A. The relative position of the United States before 1914 


Our changing foreign policy. 


2. Our gradual emergence as a chief economic unit. 


3. 


Our subordinate position, however, as a determinant of international policy. 


B. The relative position of the other world powers before 1914 


Their economic position, military, and naval strength, and potential resources. 


2. Some of the aspirations of the chief world powers. 
3. 
4 


. Because of economic rivalry (imperialism), because of intense nationalism and ir- 


The ways in which they attempted to satisfy their ambitions. 


redentism (annexation of adjoining land belong to a foreign power, but with the 
cultural, racial, or linguistic ties to the would-be annexer), a system of military al- 
liances grew up and Europe was divided into potentially hostile, armed groups. 


. Because there was no machinery to control international affairs, war broke out in 


August, 1914. 


. The fortunes of war before the United States became involved. 


(a) The plans of the Allied and of the Central Powers. 
(b) The gradual exhaustion of both sides. 


C. The Part played by the United States in the war 


2. 


Our early neutrality—President Wilson's long conflict with both sides over attacks 
upon neutrals. 


The gradual development of active sympathy for the Allies. 
(a) Because of financial and commercial reasons. 
i. Our trade was chiefly with the Allies. . 
ii. Huge loans had been made to England and France. 
iii. To prevent the possible ruin of some American interests, our participation 
in the war was urged. 
(b) Because of the intense propaganda campaign waged against American neutrality. 
(c) The German submarine policy and bungling German diplomacy. 


. Our actual participation in the war. 


(a) The gigantic task of arming a nation unprepared for war; the national govern- 
ment takes over dictatorial power; the people are propagandized to support war. 


(b) We first support the Allies with money and supplies; later, an army and a navy 
are thrown into action. 


. The United States and the Peace Conference. 


(a) President Wilson’s plan to end the war: the Fourteen Points. 
(b) Negotiations for peace. 


(c) The Peace Conference and the resultant Treaty of Versailles. 
i. The idealism of Wilson is overthrown by unchanged old-world diplomacy. 
ii. The Treaty of Versailles makes as many problems as it solves. 


D. The Changed Position of the United States at the End of the World War 


The United States emerges as the strongest nation in the world. 
(a) Its physical and human resources are practically unchanged. 
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(b) Its government is not undermined. 
2. Other participants in the war are prostrated. 
(a) Their man power is sharply reduced; their industry and finance are demoralized; 
their territory is seriously damaged. 
(b) Their governmental structures are seriously impaired. 


IV. SoME RESULTS OF OUR PARTICIPATION IN THE WORLD WAR 
A. We become the chief creditor nation of the world 
1. By our huge war loans to the Allies. 
2. By our post-war loans to Germany, Austria, and other countries. 


B. As chief creditor, we wield enormous power 


1. This position of creditor gives us financial and economic dominance. 
2. It entails a large measure of political influence. 


C. Under stress of war, American industry expanded rapidly 
1. Because supplies of foreign goods were suddenly cut off, new and powerful industries 
developed in this country. 
2. Other industries, once unimportant, became strong, due to freedom from competition 
and subsidization during the war. 
3. The enormous profits made in the war period, and the high wage scale prevailing, 
produce a period of seeming prosperity, but this is followed by a sharp deflation. 
D. Likewise, in time of war, our commerce expanded tremendously 
1. Freed from European competition in South America, the United States assumes the 
greater part of the foreign trade in that area. 
2. In the Far East and in North America our foreign trade increases sharply. 


3. American manufacturers and farmers also profit from the rehabilitation of war- 
devastated Europe. 


E. Because of our apparent altruism, the United States becomes the spiritual as well as the 
political leader of the world in the months following the war 
1. A war-weary world looked to us for leadership. 
2. We were increasingly called upon to assume the initiative in international affairs. 


V. How THE UNITED States HAs TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF ITS OpPORTUNITIES AND ASSUMED 
Its RESPONSIBILITIES 
A. Our relations with agencies of international codperation 
1. The League of Nations. 
(a) Prominent Americans take a leading part in planning the League of Nations. 
i. The Covenant of the League. 
ii. The skeletal organization of the League. 
iii. Its purpose. 
iv. Some of its successes and failures. 
(b) Due to reaction in the United States, largely political in nature, we lose an 
opportunity to aid in reconstructing a disordered world. 
(c) We have, however, coéperated with the League on certain occasions. 
2. The World Court. 
(a) Its organization and purpose. 
(b) The United States refuses to adhere. 
(d) Some reasons for our non-participation. 
3. The International Labor Office. 
(a) Its organization and purpose. 
(c) The continued efforts to secure our adherence. 
(b) Our connection with this international body, including our recent joining. 
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4. The Disarmament Conference 


Its background; purpose, disheartening history; our part in its failure; the American 
viewpoint concerning European problems of this type. 
5. The Naval Conferences. 
(a) Washington, Geneva (or Coolidge), London (1931 and 1934). 
(b) Some bases of American naval policy. 


B. Our World Trade Policy 
1. Some reasons for the superior position occupied by the United States in world markets. 
(a) Geographical. 
(b) Financial. 
) (c) Technological. 
2. Some reasons for our tariff policy. 
. Some national and international results of this policy. 
4. Proposed remedies for the inhibition of world trade. 
(a) Free trade. 
(b) Planned exports and imports. 
(c) Reciprocal tariff agreements. 
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C. Our direct political relations with other powers 
1. Our changing Latin-American policy. 
(a) As exemplified in our relations with the Caribbean countries. 
(b) Our improved relations with Mexico. 
(c) Our “new” Monroe Doctrine. 
2. Our relations with Japan. 
(a) Their economic basis. 
(b) Their naval basis. 
(c) Their racial basis (especially as it affects immigration). 
3. Our recent policy toward Europe. 
(a) Our relationship with Nazi Germany. 
(b) Soviet-American trust and distrust. 
(c) The proposed Anglo-American entente. 


D. Our contributions to the solution of these problems, which imperil the progress of 
civilization 
(These topics formed the basis of the deliberative problems selected by discussion 
groups and presented to the class in reports.) 
1. How shall nations peaceably agree on a fair distribution and use of the great under- 
developed natural resources and trade of non-industrial regions? 
2. How shall trade be carried on among nations with fair prices to business men and 
fair wages to workers of all countries? 
3. How shall the nations already industrialized adapt themselves to the new situation 
. created by the increasing industrialization of backward countries? 
4. How shall we establish an authoritarian agency for the peaceable settlement of inter- 
national disputes ? 
5. How shall we reduce the great armies and navies of the world? 
6. How shall we develop a feeling of mutual confidence in international affairs, rather 
than mutual distrust? Is there a solution to the problem of war? 


STUDENTS READING LIST 
I. The reading of these books was strongly recommended: 


Anonymous, Washington Merry-Go-Round. New York: H. Liveright, Inc., 1931. 
Anonymous, More Merry-Go-Round. New York: H. Liveright, Inc., 1932. 
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D. Pearson and C. Brown, The American Diplomatic Game. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1935. 

E. M. Remarque, Al] Quiet On The Western Front. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1930. 

E. M. Remarque, The Road Back. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1931. 


II. The reading of the cited chapters in the following books was required: 

Text—D. A. Muzzey, History of The American People, Chapters XV-XX inclusive. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 

Supplement—E. W. Pahlow, Man’s Achievement, Chapters XVII-X XVIII inclusive. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1935. 

C. P. Howland, ed., American Foreign Relations, Sections 1-V inclusive. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1928. 

H. E. Barnes, The Genesis of the World War, Chapters I, I], and IX. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1927. 

G. H. Blakeslee, The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States, Chapter VI. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1925. 

R. L. Buell, International Relations (Revised Edition), Part Ill. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. 

C. J. H. Hayes, A Brief History of the Great War, Chapter XV. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920. 

W. C. Langsam, The World Since 1914, Chapters I-VIII inclusive, and Chapters XXII and 
XXIII. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

J. H. Latané, A History of American Foreign Policy. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1927. 

Walter Lippmann, ed., The United States in World Affairs 1933, Introduction, and Section V. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 
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III. Reading list for specialized topics assigned to groups: 
The United States and World Trade 
World Trade and American Recovery, series of pamphlets issued by the World Peace 
Foundation 
1. Introduction. 
2. Identities of Interest in Restoring Foreign Trade. 
3. Labor's Stake in World Trade. 
4. Industry's Stake in World Trade. 
5. The Consumer's Stake in World Trade. 
6. World Trade and Public Interest. 


Foreign Policy Reports 
Vol. X, No. 6, Tariff Bargaining under the New Deal. 
Vol. IX, No. 7, Problems Before the World Economic Conference. 
Vol. VIII, No. 6, American Commercial Policy and the World Crisis. 
Vol. VI, No. 15, Foreign Reaction to the American Tariff Act. 
No. 24, America’s Stakes Abroad. 
S. Nearing and J. Freeman. Dollar Diplomacy. New York: Viking Press, 1925. 
The United States and Disarmament 
Foreign Policy Reports 
Vol. XI, No. 17, American Neutrality in a Future War. 
Vol. X, No. 3, Impending Naval Rivalry. 
No. 17, The Increasing Burden of Armaments. 
Vol. IX, No. 12, International Traffic in Arms and Ammunition. 
No. 17, The Disarmament Crisis, 1932. 
Vol. VIII, No. 5, The World Disarmament Conference, First Stage. 
No. 23, The World Disarmament, Second Stage. 
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No. 13, The National Defense Policy of the United States. 
Vol. VI, No. 17, The Limitation of Air Armaments. 
P. J. N. Baker, Disarmament. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 
B. H. Williams, The United States and Disarmament. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Foreign Policy Reports 
Vol. VIII, No. 8, The Weakness of Peace Machinery. 
Vol. VI, No. 5, The United States and the League of Nations. 
No. 11, The League of Nations and the Prevention of War. 
Vol. V, No. 21, The Permanent Court of International Justice. 
R. G. Adams, History of the Foreign Policy of the United States, Chapter XVII. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. 
C. P. Howland, ed., American Foreign Relations, Section III. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1928. 
C. P. Howland, ed., American Foreign Relations, Section II. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1931. 
P. C. Jessup, The United States and the World Court (pamphlet). Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1929. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR DEBTS 

Foreign Policy Reports 

Vol. VIII, No. 15, The Inter-Allied Debt. 

Walter Lippmann, ed., The United States in World Affairs 1933, Section XIII. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1934. 

C. P. Howland, ed., American Foreign Relations 1928, Section IV. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 

F. L. Benns, Europe Since 1914, Revised Edition. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. 

H. G. Moulton and L. Pasvolsky. War Debts and World Prosperity. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1932. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PACIFIC 

Foreign Policy Reports 

Vol. X, No. 3, Impending Naval Rivalry. 

Vol. LX, No. 23, The New Status in the Pacific. 

C. P. Howland, ed., American Foreign Relations, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928-1931. 

G. H. Blakeslee, The Pacific Area. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1929. 

F. R. Dulles, America in the Pacific. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 


IV. Reference works for all groups: 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. New York: Macmillan Co. 
Yearbooks of the International Encyclopaedia. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Statesman’s Yearbook. New York: Macmillan Co. 


. 


V. Magazines for reference material: 

Foreign Affairs 

Current History 

Nation 

Time 

TEACHERS READING LIST 

J. S. Bassett, The League of Nations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 
I. Bowman, The New World. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1928. 


R. J. Beamish and F. A. March, America’s Part in the World War. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1919. 
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H. N. Brailsford, Property or Peace. New York: Covici, Friede, Inc., 1934. 


W. H. Cooke and E. P. Stickney, Readings in European Relations Since 1879. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1931. 


C. Eagleton, International Government. New York: Ronald Press, 1932. 
S. B. Fay, The Origins of the World War, 1914. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 


D. F. Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations 1918-1920. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1932. 


C. H. Grattan, Why We Fought. New York: Vanguard Press, 1929. 


C. Howard-Ellis, The Origin, Structure, and Working of the League of Nations. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. 

B. H. Liddel Hart, The Real War. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1930. 

J. C. Malin, The United States After the World War. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. 

P. C. March, The Nation at War. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1932. 

W. Millis, Road to War: American 1914-1917. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

B. E. Schmitt, The Coming of the War: 1914. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn, 1930. 

J. B. Scott, ed., President Wilson's Foreign Policy. New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. 

F. L. Schuman, International Politics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 

H. M. Vinacke, International Organization. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. 


METHODS 


In order to gain broad comprehension of the topic as a whole, to provide for 
some intensive study of special problems, and to allow for assimilation and re- 
flection, it was decided to arrange the study of the unit in the following fashion: 


I. The teacher used the first ten class periods (two weeks) to present the 
unit in lectures. A mimeographed outline was handed out at the beginning of 
each class, and the last portion of the hour was used as a discussion period. In 
this manner, flaws in the presentation were discovered, ideas clarified, questions 
answered, and dissenting voices heard. 

II. When the informal lectures were finished, students were assigned sup- 
plementary reading material. Ten periods were given the students for covering 
the minimum reading requirements. Those exceeding the requirement used the 
library after school. 

III. Students were next divided into five groups, and three days were de- 
voted to informal group discussions of problems encountered in the reading 
material. A leader supervised the discussion after conference with the teacher. 

IV. When this period was completed, the students of each group conferred 
with the teacher, and a broad problem for more intensive study was decided 
upon. 

V. The remaining days in the fifth week and the entire sixth week were 
utilized by the pupils in a systematic study of their problem, and in its prepara- 
tion for presentation to the assembled class. Again a student chairman directed 
the activities of each group after consultation with the instructor. 

VI. The seventh week was devoted to the presentation of these group prob- 
lems. (The use of debates, formal discussion, groups, dramatization, and charts 
heightened pupil interest. Of especial interest was the League Council meeting 
dramatized by one group.) 
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The United States and World Trade 

The United States and Disarmament 

The United States and the League of Nations 
The United States and the War Debts 

. The United States and the Pacific. 


VII. The eighth week was called “Codrdination Week’; during these class 
periods an attempt was made to assimilate and interrelate all the material covered. 
The teacher in this particular undertaking, assumed full control of the class in an 
endeavor to catch up all “loose ends.” 

VIII. In the ninth week, each group took one of the deliberative topics found 
at the conclusion of the teaching outline which follows. The group’s opinion was 
then given to the class (tenth week) in the form of oral reports. (Provision was 
made for minority opinions. ) 

IX. The eleventh and concluding week was devoted to an informal discus- 
sion centered around the topic ‘““What of Tomorrow?” This was an attempt to 
predict the outcome of American foreign policy, suggested changes to be made 
in our foreign policy to bring it into harmony with an ideal situation; and means 
whereby those changes can be effected. 


1. 
3. 
4. 
5 


—- 


Methods and Points of Emphasis in the 
Social-Problems Course 


THOMAS C. BARHAM, JR. 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts 


To the thoughtful observer the economic and political dislocations and the 
social unrest both in our own country and abroad shout in a language more 
trenchant than words that democracy is still an experiment in group self-determi- 
nation. The trend of events throughout the world is daily exposing the fact that 
people hold a shallow philosophy of democracy—a concept easily gutted by the 
witchery of smooth words and flamboyant leadership. The assault against the 
principles of democracy in this country proceeds from day to day. Some attacks 
are subtle and insinuating—super-patriotic—like those of the fascist; another 
variety serves to dislodge the principles of democracy from the minds of men, 
leaving them ready to welcome the alluring programs of the most meteoric 
mountebank. Thus upon educators, as well as other members of the community, 
falls the task of impressing upon the minds of American youth the infinite 
superiority of democracy over any other philosophy of government, especially 
in its practical aspects. No glorification is needed to accomplish this, only the 
facts. When the American people discover that the freedom to which they have 
been habituated, and for which the present generation has made little conscious 
sacrifice to enjoy, is irretrievably lost, the problem of getting them to carry their 
civic responsibilities will be solved. The objective of education is to stimulate 
Americans to search for the probable truth so that they may readily distinguish 
it from sophistry. To achieve such an end great emphasis has been iaid upon the 
necessity for extending and elaborating the social sciences in the secondary-school 
curriculum during the past few years. Whether this will produce the desired 
result is a moot question. 

The set-up of subjects in the social-science department before the depression 
consisted chiefly of history courses, and perhaps a course or two in economics. 
The latter was developed almost invariably by an academic, categorical treatment 
of classical economic theories. As to the histories, they are supposed to give the 
pupil perspective. They are organized to give a backward slant on such creative 
and formative forces as will enable the pupil to appraise the relative importance 
of current problems, know their historical antecedents, and in general to con- 
sider contemporary problems with understanding. Again, the histories offer the 
pupil purely cultural opportunities. They are a medium through which pupils 
can develop their powers of observation, discrimination, selection, and judgment. 
To the astute student the histories present an opportunity to see how fundamental 
aspects of human conduct repeat themselves in a general way under somewhat 
parallel conditions. 


But do the histories sufficiently prepare youth to assume the responsibilities 
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inherent in the democratic process? The question is important; the histories have 
failed in this purpose. Nor do we have to circulate questionnaires around the 
country to establish the soundness of this conclusion. The recent “discovery” of 
social problems in all kinds of educational literature, and their development in 
courses of sociology, current affairs, problems of democracy, and social problems 
together with the drastic rewriting of the histories or their curtailment concedes 
the weakness of the latter. 

The substitution of social-problems courses for those in history, however, is 
not necessarily proof of progress in getting improved civic training. Neither is the 
mere addition of social-problems courses convincing evidence of effective reform. 
The heart of this education in civic problems lies not so much in the subject 
matter presented as in the method utilized and the objectives desired. The out- 
standing weakness of the history course in its civic-training values at present is 
the emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge. The mastery of facts, of trends, 
and of conflicting interpretations of both by reference to several textbook authori- 
ties are the fundamental procedures and objects of the history course. Class 
methods have been evolved to effect the highest efficiency in this type of achieve- 
ment. The pupil who is a good scholar is a great success in the history course 
under this plan of operation. 

But, are good scholars necessarily able citizens? If we know our history, we 
know that the exigencies of democratic government are not satisfied by just good 
scholarship. The demands of effective democratic participation call for more than 
scholarly thought. And unless this fact is recognized and acted upon by the 
teachers of social problems, the tangible achievements of a social-problems course 
will not be greater than those gained from courses in history. Democratic govern- 
ment is enmeshed in so many difficulties that generalizations about them are 
hazardous, but we may reasonably attribute many of the problems to a wide- 
spread lack of interest in the issues disturbing both to the government and so- 
ciety. If this premise is accepted, it follows that the course in citizenship training 
must work toward establishing an enduring interest in social problems. The 
greatest possible accomplishment will be measured not in the marks attained 
through factual mastery but in terms of the enthusiasm built up in social prob- 
lems. Every educator should be conscious of the facts: (1) that the students are 
under his guidance for a comparatively short time; (2) that the problems of 
society, to which we hope they can intelligently and constructively apply them- 
selves, will still exist for them after leaving school. 

The facts of today are changed tomorrow, and it is an optimistic teacher who 
would believe that the factual information acquired this year will carry over, in 
its original form, into future years. However, it is no absurdity to hold such a 
belief about the interests acquired while at school. If the teacher attempts a social- 
problems course which inhibits interest, then he has failed in the task for which 
society has employed him. The purely nominal success which is derived from 
harassing students by the compulsion of marks is valueless, socially speaking. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


CAN TEACHING HELP? 


Building up a sustained interest in social problems plays a major part in the 
duties of the social-science teacher. A second task, scarcely -less important, is that 
of education, through practical work in the classroom, for the students’ future 
assumption of civic obligations. Of what should this practical work consist? One 
needs only to examine the newspapers, for one of the answers. In them you will 
find that the bulk of the work at the state and national capitals is in the hands 
of committees. So, also, is the work of clubs, associations, and trade and industrial 
organizations. If we agree that a substantial portion of the work in this country 
is done through codperative, group effort, then a social-problems course which 
ignores this democratic procedure is not operating at maximum efficiency. To 
charge that committee work is innocuous because it destroys competition is to 
emphasize an unimportant method at the expense of an intelligent one. As a 
matter of fact, competition is not destroyed through the use of the committee 
method, that is, it is destroyed no more than in the legislative bodies where the 
work is accomplished by the operation of the committee system. 

Closely associated, indeed almost inseparably connected, with the committee 
method is the requirement for familiarity with the rules and regulations that 
govern the conduct of organized bodies. Parliamentary law is as necessary to 
political and social organization and procedure as the twelve tables to arithmetic, 
or the axioms to geometry. Without a knowledge of these fundamental, con- 
trolling rules, the civic efficiency of the individual is reduced to somewhere near 
zero. The most brilliant thinker, the best intentioned but easily embarrassed 
speaker, flounders if he does not know his rights and duties in an organized 
group. The ready, responsive, and effective member of an assembly is the one 
who is master of the rules of parliamentary procedure. If secondary schools are 
going to utilize the social-problems course to prepare youth for civic duties, there 
is no valid excuse for not incorporating training in parliamentary law into the 
course. This can be done without disrupting the work if the committee method 
of treating social problems is used. 

The social-problems course should not only seek to create enduring interest, 
train the students to codperate through working with the committee, and help 
them to become familiar with the principles of parliamentary procedure, it should 
give the young student some practical experience with legislative bills. Though, 
admittedly, the intricacies of this field call as often as not for unraveling by an 
attorney, our future citizens should, nevertheless, acquire as much familiarity as 
possible with such bills. The tendency to regard legislative bills as something 
lofty, distant, and beyond the circle of interests of the citizen should be counter- 
acted in the classroom. Pupils should receive instruction in how to analyze short 
bills; they should have an opportunity to study the language of the bills with a 
view to anticipating the possible effects of the enactment of the various clauses. 
This type of work is not impossible. With juniors and seniors it has been used 
very successfully. The various procedures, for instance, can all be developed at 
one and the same time through the medium of a study of unemployment in- 
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surance. On this subject there are several short, comprehensive, yet varied bills. 
They should be dissimilar enough to stimulate the boys and girls to explore the 
differences and to make tentative judgments on the most desirable parts, and to 
give them practice in incorporating amendments into one of the bills which will 
represent their own collective conclusions. The same approach can be used with 
regard to old-age pensions, teacher-oath bills, control of firearms, and various 
bills touching on other social, political, and economic problems. Not only does 
such a method dovetail subject matter into committee work, it also brings into 
use parliamentary procedure, educates the students to appreciate the value of 
knowing the exact meaning of language, and stimulates them to check magazine 
articles, government bulletins and reports, and congressional testimony for facts 
that will aid them to defend their position or discover why it is untenable. Such 
practice represents efficient preparation for the duties of civic responsibility. 

It is in the social-problems course that the young citizens should make the 
acquaintance of the various kinds of information supplied by our government 
agencies. Pupils will never be able to protect themselves against the floods of 
exaggerated and unfounded information unless they know how to get the facts. 
Probably most youngsters are familiar with the guides to periodical literature, 
the World Almanac, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and other standard reference 
sources. With regard, however, to social problems, there is a large field of gov- 
ernmental material about which most pupils, and too many adults not excluding 
teachers of social problems, know nothing. We should all be acquainted with 
such sources. Among them would be the various departmental reports issued by 
both local and national governments. Then there are the special investigations 
made by state and federal governments. In Massachusetts, for instance, there are 
illuminating reports on crime, dependency, taxation, public utilities, and unem- 
ployment insurance. The federal government provides reports on a multitude of 
subjects such as munitions, stock-exchange practices, and the National Recovery 
Administration. 

There are also a great number of committee hearings on which the federal 
government publishes information. These publications are valuable for students. 
Even though they may not often use the material, the pupils should certainly 
know about such sources, which can be made a part of the instruction in the 
social-problems class. For example, today there are the hearings on the President's 
Social Security Act, the Lundeen Bill, the National Labor Relations Board, and 
Motor Carriers. Indeed, there is hardly a subject worthy of enactment into law 
that is not thoroughly examined in the committee-room of either the senate or 
the house. Material paralleling this in importance is the daily Congressional 
Record, and various periodic departmental bulletins such as those dealing with 
retail prices, wholesale prices, wage statistics, employment figures; Consumers’ 
Guide, and the Guide to Government Publications. 

Through a similar approach to contemporary social problems, the social- 
science course can be transformed into a vehicle giving adequate, practical, and 
efficient training in civic responsibilities, and will constitute an excellent first-line 
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defense against those who would imperil democracy. But to carry over the tech- 
niques and objectives of the histories into the social-problems course will in- 
evitably destroy its value. This follows because the very elements that give success 
to a program of preparation for social participation are the very things that the 
techniques of the history course have traditionaliy frowned upon. The social- 
problems course gives great opportunities for new work, and the successful 
pioneers will be those who have a lively realization of the necessity for abandon- 
ing many of the prevalent methods of academic, theoretic, and cultural education. 
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Making “Mugwumps’ 


JaMeEs W. HOLLAND 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


The ‘““Mugwumps” of 1884 may have erred in their premises as to the un- 
desirability of supporting for the presidency the brilliant though somewhat slip- 
pery candidate of their party, James G. Blaine. Whether right or wrong, how- 
ever, they present an example of independent thought and action in political 
matters not unworthy of the respect and emulation of the voters of the present 
and of the future. Too many “Independents” resemble the farmer who, after 
professing unqualified political tolerance, added as an anti-climax: “But I ain’t 
never voted for no Republican yit. . .. No, and b’gosh I never will!’’ Just so long 
as this sentiment, expressed or not, prevails among the electorate the political 
bosses can predict accurately the votes in precincts, wards, and districts in advance 
of nominations and of statement of party policy. And as long as such prophecies 
can be made with assurance, machine policies will be rampant and democracy 
will be the loser. 

“Standpatism,”’ however, is not the only threat to American democracy. The 
sloganeers, cartoonists, slanderers, and hot-headed racial and religious intolerants 
devote their powerful, and usually nefarious, talents to the support of the party 
of their choice. Too many American presidents have ridden into the White House 
in such shabby vehicles as ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” “Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight,” and ‘Back to Normalcy.” Thanks to enlightened ‘““Mugwumps,” the 
pernicious phrase ‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion’”’ failed of its desired effect. 
Clever and often distorted cartoons, personal slander, and appeal to religious and 
racial prejudice have too often been given more consideration than that accorded 
the platforms of the parties and the records and personalities of the respective 
candidates. Emotional appeal is customarily substituted for inducement to rational 
thinking in American political campaigns. If “human history,’’ in accordance 
with the classic pronouncement by H. G. Wells, truly “becomes more and more 
a race between education and catastrophe”’ it is because in the schools and other 
educational agencies there is emphasis upon social consciousness, racial and in- 
ternational sympathies, and independence in the marking of the ballot. 

To direct attention, at least, to the latter objective, the writer has devised a 
simple test. It consists of excerpts from the Democratic, Republican, and So- 
cialist platforms in the most recent presidential campaign. The planks selected 
are those relating to disarmament, public utilities, welfare of veterans, Pan- 
American relations, taxation, international relations, labor, and the war debts. 
These are grouped topically, each plank being distinguished only by the letter 
A, B, or C, assigned at random. Care is exercised to prevent the assignment of 
letters from falling into any pattern. The student, after writing the name of the 
party of his preference, is asked to indicate, by circling the letters, the planks 
which meet his approval. This is done, of course, without his knowing (in the 
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absence of previous study of the platforms) which party sponsored each par- 
ticular expression of policy. 

From 1932 to the present, the writer has administered the test to 203 un- 
selected high school seniors at the beginning of his American history courses at 
Knoxville High School in Knoxville, a city of eastern Tennessee flanked by the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park and the Norris Dam project. The white 
portion of the city’s 105,000 inhabitants is predominately of Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry, Nordic blood of a purity to satisfy the most exacting Hitlerite. Until the 
beginning of the activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the general offices 
of which are located in Knoxville, the migration from other states was compara- 
tively slight and now as always a foreign-born element is almost non-existent. 

Mountainous East Tennessee has a rather interesting political background. 
Being admitted to participation in national policies in 1796, the region fell into 
line with other frontier communities in support of Jefferson’s Republican Party. 
This allegiance continued until 1836 when, for a reason or reasons not yet ad- 
duced by historians, East Tennessee joined in the Whig revolt against Andrew 
Jackson. With the dissolution of the Whig Party those who erstwhile had been 
its adherents were practically forced into the American Party, although the prin- 
ciples of ““Know-Nothingism’’ must have been of purely academic interest to a 
people so overwhelmingly native-born and Protestant. Zealous in their support of 
the Constitution and lukewarm in their attitude toward slavery, East Tennes- 
seans supported John Bell, Constitutional Unionist candidate in the fateful elec- 
tion of 1860. Early in the War of Secession, the region attempted to follow the 
example of West Virginia in seceding but the attempt was balked by the presence 
of Confederate troops. Throughout the war, East Tennessee sent representatives 
to the Federal Congress and in 1864 one of them was elected vice-president of 
the United States. Since the readmission of Tennessee to the Union in 1866, the 
eastern section has been consistently Republican. Even in the Democratic Con- 
gressional landslide of last year, and although it had been markedly favored by 
the New Dealers, the Second District (which includes Knoxville) re-elected its 
Republican Representative by a most impressive majority. Such, then, is the 
genetic and political heritage of the pupils tested. 

All of the students had completed an elementary survey course in American 
history in the first year of junior high school (seventh grade); 70 per cent had 
followed this with a course in community civics in the third year of junior high 
school (ninth grade); 45 per cent had studied ancient and medieval history or 
modern European history or both in the senior high school; also a considerable 
number had elected and were just beginning courses in economics, sociology, or 
government. It is significant that the American history course in which the tests 
were given is a constant; the presence of the students in the class cannot, then, 
be regarded as evidence of any particular interest in the social sciences. Con- 
sideration, too, is due the fact that the students were, so to speak, ‘“‘run of the 
mine,” being entirely unclassified as to I.Q., E.Q., or on the basis of any other 
quality. In general, there seems to be every reason to believe that the group 
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tested is representative of the extramural population of the same educational 
level. 

The results of the tests are somewhat enlightening. Professed “Republicans” 
blandly and (it is to be presumed) earnestly indicated approval of Democratic, 
and even Socialist, measures to the virtual exclusion of Republican doctrine. Good 
“Democrats” heartily endorsed the policies of the party of Herbert Hoover. 
There were few avowed Socialists and most of these swung so far to the right as 
to dismay a Thomas or a Sinclair. In general, however, the marking of the planks 
failed to follow any pattern to such a degree as to discourage generalization. The 
mere administration of this little test, it is hoped, will contribute toward the 
following desirable results: (1) to acquaint the pupils with some of the major 
tenets of the leading political parties, (2) to induce analytical and comparative 
study of the platforms as one of the criteria to be followed in the marking of the 
ballot, (3) to enable the student to detect and to make allowances for political 
platitudes, and (4) to engender a spirit of toleration in politics. 

Obviously the public school is not dedicated to the advancement of any par- 
ticular political creed or party. Therefore the follow-up process based upon the 
results of the test must be pursued with consummate tact. The purpose of most 
tests of a diagnostic nature is, of course, to determine weaknesses and errors and 
then to correct them. Manifestly this cannot be done in the present instance. The 
procedure here is to direct the thoughts of the student to such matters and then 
to provide the proverbial “food for thought,”’ not the thoughts. In the main it 
will consist in diversity of reading along a wide range of questions of the day. 
The instructor may post weekly a selected list of readings in books of recent 
publication and in periodicals of national circulation. Writings representative of 
conservative, liberal, and radical viewpoints should always be included in this 
list. Each student shall be required to study carefully at least one reading repre- 
sentative of each of the conflicting views. Class discussion will entail the con- 
sideration of the major contentions presented by the proponents of the three 
socio-political philosophies. A good non-partisan paper edited for school use is 
helpful in presenting a factual story uncolored by bias and can be used in check- 
ing statements by less disinterested writers. In no case should an absolute solution 
of the problem be assumed. 

The complement of this process is the critical and comparative study of an- 
tagonistic representatives of the local press. That the student may later “take” the 
paper and not let the paper “‘take’’ him, he must learn to discount abuse and 
ridicule and to look for probable motives behind the presentation of news stories 
and the tone of editorials. To do this he should become familiar with the interests 
of the owners and managers of the newspapers. Above all, the formation of group 
or mass judgment must be avoided and individual opinions based upon knowl- 
edge of facts on all sides of the question respected and encouraged. The social- 
science teacher who is attempting to make ““Mugwumps” has a powerful ally in 
the person of the teacher of the natural sciences. Any experience in weighing evi- 
dence and suspending judgment until the proved facts seem to justify a gen- 
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eralization is sure to make a more rational being and a more valuable citizen. 

Outside the classroom the students meet in their organizations—Open Forum, 
Student Council, Junior Red Cross, Publications Council, Safety Patrol, and 
others—and receive practice in the important art of school citizenship. These are 
very effective agencies in the molding of an understanding and active citizenry. 
The platform test takes its place in this honorable company by virtue of present- 
ing rather dramatically and with due intensity the paradox that democratic 
government is founded most securely upon the shifting sands of political issues 
and personalities rather than upon the rock of political bias. To that extent it 
should aid in the production of the well-informed, tolerant ‘““Mugwump” upon 
whom the future of American democracy rests. 


Current Events in World Affairs 


GEORGE H. E. SMITH 


Poet and King 
League Sanctions and Italy 
The London Naval Conference 
Explosive Forces in the United States 


POET AND KING 


It is a rare achievement, given to few in history, for men to rise above self, class, 
creed, and country, to gain the world’s esteem. By the universal spectacle of deep sorrow 
and immeasurable loss, such distinction is accorded George V, king, and Rudyard 
Kipling, poet, who died within two days of each other, each at the age of seventy. It 
is a strange fate that could link together so closely the lives of these two men: the one 
who turned from “‘Recessional,”’ a moving prayer for humility in the hour of Britain's 
greatness, to glorify dominion in the name of “The White Man’s Burden”’; the other 
who ascended the throne in England's glory only to reap the holocaust of imperialism 
in the World War and witness the subsequent transformation of the Empire into a 
commonwealth of nations. 

Both men served unfolding historical processes, each in a different way. No eulogy 
of how Kipling served his age is needed for few are unfamiliar with the imaginative 
and dramatic themes infusing his prose and poetry as he hailed the mighty Empire on 
which the sun never set. Born in India, December 30, 1865, he grew up and was 
steeped in England's far-flung power, her expanding industry, commerce and, coloniza- 
tion. Gifted with the power to paint vivid, unforgettable word pictures in the strokes of 
a varied, masterful style, he was well equipped to immortalize the adventure of con- 
quest and the spread of empire in poem and story. Next to the India he knew so well, 
he understood the human things in the minds and hearts and experiences of the British 
Tommies stationed there, as world came to know from ‘Departmental Ditties,” “Plain 
Tales From the Hills,” “Soldiers Three,” ‘The Gadsbys,” “In Black and White,” and 
other masterpieces of verse and prose. He will be remembered also for the wider range 
of ‘‘Kim,” ‘Without Benefit of Clergy,” “The Man Who Would Be King,” and “The 
Light That Failed.” As the man who wrote “East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet . . .,”” he did much to bring them together by fusing them into the 
unity of a crusading patriotism in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Kipling’s work was done when George V ascended the throne upon the death of 
King Edward VII on May 6, 1910. Already the sun was setting—if not upon the Em- 
pire, at least upon the imperialism which created it and the imperial form which it 
took—and the World War was dimly seen coming over the horizon. By his early and 
frequent travels to all parts of the realm, King George knew the Empire thoroughly— 
its practical realities and problems as well as its glamour. To this knowledge he brought 
to his task, he added the personal qualities of frankness, simplicity of taste, broad 
tolerance, and a keen sense of public duty, qualities that were to serve him nobly in the 
years of trial that stretched before him. 

George V ruled a round quarter of a century, a momentous century in world af- 
fairs. How well he met the storms that shook the world and the Empire, could be read 
in the universal expressions of affection and acclaim that marked his silver jubilee on 
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May 6, 1935. In those twenty-five years he witnessed the transformation of Empire 
into Commonwealth when in the World War and at the Peace of Versailles, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India assumed the rdle of independent 
communities freely associated as the British Commonwealth of Nations. To these was 
joined the Irish Free State in 1923. By the Statute of Westminster in 1931, legal sanc- 
tion was given to this unique association of free communities, each possessing, as Bonar- 
Law conceded in the House of Commons, the undoubted right of secession if they so 
desired it. There are many who believe that even though Empire in the ancient sense 
was lost to England by this transformation, unity and solidarity were made all the 
stronger by the free association that took their place. But empire was served in another 
sphere when at the close of the World War, territories to the extent of more than 
530,000 square miles, inhabited by more than five million people, were given to Great 
Britain in the form of the mandates and protectorates of the Versailles Treaty and 
associated agreements. It was not exactly a question of “The Empire is dead. Long live 
the Empire’; for with regard to these new accessions Great Britain has assumed a 
stewardship responsible to the world community of nations which was never so definite 
and formal in respect of the ancient empire. And it is growing increasingly clear that 
both Great Britain and the world of nations regards the newer empire in that light. 

In the same span of years, George V lived through a second technological and 
industrial revolution, one as great if not greater than that which a little over a century 
ago gave England the power to seize world dominion and lead in the transformation 
of the earth. It was his province to see Great Britain forced to admit newer and 
more powerful industrial and trading nations to a share in the world’s work and 
wealth. Britannia ruled the waves when King George, then the Prince of Wales and 
heir presumptive to the throne, became an Admiral in the British navy in 1907; she 
shared the waves in 1921 when the Washington Conference accepted the United 
States to naval parity. 

Internally, vast political and social changes took place. By the Parliament Act of 
1911, the House of Lords was shorn of its power and the House of Commons became 
the ruling force in government. Social legislation of a wide nature—not unlike that 
proposed in this country under the principles of the New Deal—was enacted, em- 
bracing better working conditions, national unemployment insurance, labor exchanges, 
workmen's compensation, old-age pensions, minimum wage regulations, and the de- 
velopment and policing of industry by the Trade Boards. Extension of the suffrage 
on equal terms with men was gradually until completely granted to women. Wealth 
was shared to a remarkable degree by the steady increase of income and inheritance 
taxes. In recent years large programs of public works were undertaken, including 
housing schemes to accommodate 4,000,000 people of the lower income groups. 

All in all, poet and king saw the rise and fall of imperialism and the rebirth 
of the Empire into what is perhaps a stronger and more enduring Commonwealth. 
These years with their momentous events and significant developments constitute the 
heritage and the foundation upon which the young King Edward VIII stands as he 
faces the problems of the future. Like his father, he too knows the Empire thoroughly 
and is keenly alive to the problems of the world. Notwithstanding the limitations on 
the power of the Monarchy, the King has much influence and there is much that he 
can do. He faces the delicate task of holding together and deepening the unity of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; the great responsibility of administering a 
colonial empire that bristles with problems and pitfalls; the urgent necessity of con- 
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tributing to the peace of the world through just and wise diplomacy and codperation ; 
and finally he will have to share in those profound and inevitable adjustments between 
government, economic power, and the common people, if peace, progress, and well- 
being are to make his stewardship throughout the years to come. For this he is, al- 
ready, uncommonly endowed; for in the admiration, respect, and deep affection in 
which his people hold him and in which the whole world joins, he has spiritual 
strength and support wishing him well and God speed. 


LEAGUE SANCTIONS AND ITALY 


It is clear now that the general election in Great Britain last November marked the 
end of the firm, steady sanctions’ policy of the League, and placed England in the 
same company with France as guilty of two-faced action. Campaigning on the strong, 
pro-League, pro-sanctions’ policy, the National Government (dominated by the Old 
Guard Conservatives) gained an easy victory at the polls. With power safely in its 
hands, the Conservative group threw aside the promise of continued firmness and 
leadership at Geneva and reverted to the old, pre-war brand of imperialistic diplomacy. 
It first fostered delay in the discussions of sanctions, particularly the oil sanctions 
which had been expected in November, were set for December 12, and thereafter 
postponed indefinitely. Then it offered the now famous Hoare-Laval proposal which 
was as amazing a piece of post-war imperialism as history has recorded to date out- 
side of the actual imperialistic invasions of Japan in Asia and Italy itself in Africa. 
And when an aroused British electorate and an indignant world opinion condemned the 
proposal as an outrage.upon standards of international justice and peace, this Con- 
servative Government retreated for reasons of strategy and policy. 

But it shows no signs of abandoning the secret intentions it had before the 
elections. It has dropped the earlier pro-League policy. It will do all it can to delay 
the application of the oil and other sanctions, and it will not allow the sanctions 
already in force to become too effective. Meanwhile, with an eye more to Germany 
(and possibly Japan in China), it will play up its present policy, weaknesses, and 
difficulties, to bring about popular acceptance of a strong re-armament program. 

All this has been evident in the proceedings at London and in Geneva over the 
past month. The British Cabinet decided that its new foreign minister, Anthony Eden, 
must not take the initiative in League action. Since British initiative at Geneva early 
last fall was the moving force behind the strong League policy, the present action 
means that the League will be forced to procrastinate. Certainly France, who is the 
only other powerful factor in the present League situation, will not take the offensive 
because she is too deep in the game of politics and too much bound by the com- 
mitments she has undertaken with Italy and others. Also, as he was instructed, Mr. 
Eden succeeded in postponing sanctions’ operations by fostering the decision of 
of the Committee of Eighteen to make an inquiry into the possible operation and 
practical effect of an oil sanction. This is tantamount to American legislative tactics 
of getting rid of an undesirable matter by burying it in committee. The Committee's 
decision was taken on January 22. It deals only with oil. The question of embargoes 
on coal, pig iron, and steel, were not even considered. In the present circumstances, it 
is a reasonable assumption to make that the inquiry will not be completed until toward 
the end of February and there is always the chance for further delay. 

England played one feeble card on this occasion. Addressing a memorandum to 
the Coérdinating Committee (which is practically the entire membership of the 
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League), England revealed that from early December to the present time she had 
been making inquiries among League members ‘‘whether the States whose assistance 
(on enforcing sanctions and protecting nations acting on behalf of the League) 
was particularly required would be prepared to provide concrete assistance, and if 
so what would be the precise character of that assistance.” France, Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia, the Memorandum stated, were definitely prepared to assist Great 
Britain if Italy attacked her in consequence of any measures she may take under the 
Covenant. The Memorandum took care to declare that this concert of action was 
brought about for no other purpose than to offset Italian action in the Mediterranean 
—a statement necessary, it seemed, to assure Germany indirectly that no coalition was 
being formed against her. The purpose of this disclosure was to apprise Mussolini 
of the probable consequences of any rash action he may contemplate against the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean or against British interests in Egypt. But all it served 
to do was to bring forth a strong diplomatic protest from Italy, and no other change 
at all in her African campaign, unless it be the decision to push the war all the 
more vigorously. 

This seems to be confirmed by the military progress in Ethiopia. In December 
and early in January, reports from the front indicated surprising successes for the 
Ethiopian armies. But during the last two weeks the situation appears to have been 
reversed. In the south, Graziani commenced an offensive which swept everything be- 
fore him. Before he rested he had penetrated more than 250 miles from his furthest 
base, shifting his objective to the rail center at Harar. Badoglio, in the north, remained 
generally inactive, but there are signs that strategy will soon lead to an offensive on 
his part similar to the one in the south. Meanwhile time is passing rapidly with only 
a few months before-the long and devastating rainy season will make military opera- 
tions by modern armies almost impossible. Mussolini has already taken that into ac- 
count by informing his council and his people that the armies will dig in until the 
rainy season is over when the campaign will be renewed. Sanctions already in force 
have registered some effect in Italy, but the opinion is ventured that if they become 
too pressing, Mussolini will find a way of inducing the French and British to ease 
up upon them. 

Readers of THE SociaL Strupies are urged to refer back to the October, 1935 
(XXVI), issue for a realistic view of the stalemate involved in this dispute; for the 
analysis and conclusions there made remain as valid today as they were when written 
before Italian soldiers crossed the Mareb or a single shot was fired. In addition there 
are four good items in periodical literature. There are in Harpers Magazine (CLXXII) 
as follows: ‘The Fallacy of Conquest,” by Nathaniel Peffer, January, 1936; “What 
Price Sanctions,” by Frank H. Simonds, February, 1936; and a biographical piece 
on “Mussolini,” by John Gunther, February, 1936. The remaining item is a good ex- 
planation of the Hoare-Laval proposal, by H. N. Brailsford, entitled “Drama in 
Downing Street,” in the New Republic (LXXXV) for February 5, 1936. 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


After the deadlock in December over the Japanese demand for a “common 
upper limit’’ which would give her naval parity, the Conference resumed its sessions 
early in January with the belief that Japan would avoid a breakdown so long as no 
definite vote was taken against her proposals. Such optimism was short-lived, however, 
when several postponements indicated that the deadlock could not be broken. Finally, 
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on January 15, realizing she was without support or even favorable encouragement, 
Japan withdrew from the Conference. In a statement announcing her withdrawal, 
Japan once again set forth her proposals and the arguments in support of them. Aside 
from some technical aspects, the chief reason for her action is contained in the follow- 
ing: “Allocation of an inferior ratio is so detrimental for national prestige that it is 
bound to produce serious repercussions in our country, being the source of permanent 
and profound discontent to our people.” Norman H. Davis for the American dele- 
gation and Viscount Monsell in behalf of the British contingent frankly stated their 
reasons for refusing the Japanese demand for naval parity. “Equal armaments,” they 
maintained, “do not insure equal security.” Assurance of security demands unequal 

navies because of the many other factors which determine a nation’s capacity for de- 
fense. Among these other factors to be considered are: “strength of land and air 
forces and fortifications, distances from other powers, length of communications, con- 
figuration of coast lines, importance and relative distance of outlying possessions, ex- 
tent and complexity of responsibilities.” It was clear from this that naval needs are 
subject to wide variations in opinion, resting not so much upon technical differences in 
tons and guns as upon each nation’s view of its own interests and problems. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Japanese, the remaining four powers—Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and Italy—agreed to continue the discussions, with the hope 
that Russia, and perhaps Germany, may join them later. They turned from attempts 
to cut down the number of ships and total tonnage (quantitative limitation) to the 
British and French proposals for reporting building programs and agreeing upon 
size of ships and gun calibers (qualitative limitation). At this point, the British dele- 
gation made a concession to the position long maintained by American naval experts, 
by agreeing to withdraw its objections to the 35,000 ton battleship. The proposals and 
questions for limitations on the size and character of ships and armaments were then 
turned over to technical committees for study and report. From the trend of the dis- 
cussions there is a fair chance for an agreement to emerge along these lines in the 
next few weeks. 

It is difficult to conclude otherwise than that all recent efforts for real limitations 
in naval armaments have failed. There is not even the assurance that a building race 
will not be entered upon. The whole question seems to be thrust back again into the 
realm of conflicting national policies, the fears, jealousies, and emotional elements 
associated with them, with the lessons of the World War and its terrible aftermath 
in economic and social distress completely forgotten by those who determine the 
peoples’ destiny. In one thing only is there hope. It lies in the increasing determination 
of the common people not to permit themselves to be the sole pawns in wars that 
cannot possibly serve their well-being. Admittedly this is a weak reed to lean upon, 
for it requires years of education, much far-reaching legislation, and far more con- 
crete and determined action upon national policies everywhere than the people as such 
seem willing or able to exert. 

Events The World Over. Elsewhere throughout the world, events took the normal, 
even though troubled, course. The long-expected fall of the Laval Ministry was finally 
reached in France, and Albert Sarraut, more sympathetic to close relations with Great 
Britain, was chosen to form the new Cabinet. Essentially Radical Socialist, it has 
enough elements from the right and left to give it a lease of life until the general elec- 
tions soon to be held. Germany continues to press hard upon the Jews, not so much 
in the spectacular fashion as at Nuremberg but in the more insidious and effective 
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methods of “regulations” on citizenship, trade, and cultural relations, which are in- 
tended to bring about utter isolation of the Jews within the Reich, such as quarantine 
is practiced with contagious diseases in urban communities. To inflict this upon a 
whole people merely because of racial differences and their implications is to fly in 
the face of essential humanity to which the German people, no less than all other peo- 
ples, are subject in the long run. Nor is there any abatement in the general religious 
situation in which the National Socialist ideology is pitted against Jew, Protestant, and 
Catholic, without much differentiation. These racial and religious controversies, con- 
tinuing so long after the Nazi dictatorship took power, indicate that the revolution is 
by no means over and that the conditions still exist in which violence and the un- 
expected may take place at any time. 

Evidences of the industrial progress made in the Soviet Union are set forth 
strikingly in the recent report of G. K. Ordjonikidze, Commissar for Heavy Industry. 
By comparing existing achievements with the most optimistic of Lenin's prophecies 
of fifteen years ago, the report tells a story of progress that is nothing short of amazing. 
Lenin hoped the Soviet Union would produce 62,000,000 tons of coal annually, and 
108,000,000 tons were mined in 1935; oil, 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 as compared 
with 25,000,000 tons; iron ore, 19,000,000 tons against 27,000,000 for 1935; and 
steel, 6,500,000 tons to the 12,400,000 turned out in 1935. Other basic products 
showed proportionate differences between the earlier hopes and present performances. 
Ten years ago the daily output of electric power was 3,400,000 kilowatts, while the 
1935 normal daily load was 58,000,000 kilowatts. In the same ruble valuation the 
total production of heavy industry ten years ago was 2,300,000,000, while now it is 
worth 24,300,000,000 rubles. An excellent detailed account of day to day life and 
conditions in the Soviet Union by a sincere and honest observer may be found in the 
series ‘Does Socialism Work?” by George Soule in the New Republic (LXXXV), 
commencing with the February 5, 1936, issue. 

The world’s palm for open, unabashed hypocrisy should be given by unanimous 
consent to Japanese Foreign Minister Koki Hiorta for his report to the Japanese Diet 
at Tokyo, January 21. For four years Japan has held open season for shooting at the 
dove of world peace. She invaded Asia and carved out Manchukuo for her own. She 
has persistently followed a policy of epithets, taunts, pin-prickings, and more material 
inroads upon Soviet Russia which would have long since goaded any other nation to 
arms in self-defense and for retribution. She has bombarded Chinese cities, openly 
connived at the dismemberment of China by the separation of the northern prov- 
inces, and has warned all western nations to keep out of Asiatic affairs no matter 
what their justification for being there. She has closed the door to Manchukuan trade 
to all but her own citizens. She has sought by her naval demands to bring about a 
weakening of all other navies so that her own may be supreme in Pacific waters; 
and when other nations refused to accept such a disadvantage, Japan denounced the 
treaties for arms’ limitations and refused further to collaborate. 

And yet here are some extracts from the Foreign Minister’s report to his people: 
“Fortunately, the world is being brought, though gradually, to recognize Japan’s 
sincere desire to contribute toward the establishment of world peace . . . it has been 
decided to abolish by stages Japan’s extraterritorial rights in (Manchukuo).” (It 
should be observed that Japan needs no such rights since she owns and exercises 
complete control of the area.) China must cease all “unfriendly acts and measures” 
against Japan, consent to a “regularization of relations” with Manchukuo and Japan, 
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and permit Japan to protect her from the “Red Menace.” That is like saying after I 
steal your automobile that you must stop crying about it, help me polish it up, and 
put it in running order for me to use, and permit me to enter your house whenever 
I please to see what else I can find. ‘Turning next to the relations between Japan, 
Manchukuo, and the Soviet Union, I must say that the Japanese Government have 
always done their best to secure peace and friendship among them.” On the naval 
policy: “The true key to the maintenance and promotion of world peace can be dis- 
covered only when the powers mutually give full consideration to one another's vital 
needs and natural requirements and when they carry out thorough limitation of arma- 
ments in such a way as to make a state of non-aggression and non-menace for all 
among them; and that the great powers, therefore, should be the first to strive un- 
remittingly in these directions in order to forward the cause of peace.” On trade: 
“Freedom of movement of men and goods throughout the world and an open door 
and equal opportunity to natural resources, if that should be realized, would automati- 
cally create an atmosphere of freedom and mutual confidence, and no doubt, con- 
tribute vastly toward the furtherance of universal peace and brotherhood.” This, in 
the face of her closed-door operations in Manchukuo, her low-wage, devaluated- 
currency, dumping of exports that have done so much to disorganize the markets of 
more stable countries with higher standards of living. How international capitalism has 
raised up its own specter to crush itself is apparent in this: ““We succeeded in building 
up our national strength and prestige by adding and adapting to our civilization oc- 
cidental arts and science which we have imported during the past years. Now it is 
time for us, I believe, to try to introduce our arts and culture to other lands and thus 
contribute toward international good understanding and to the enrichment of world 
civilization and the promotion of the peace and happiness of mankind.” In the in- 
vasions of Manchukuo and China, the world now has an excellent example of the 
good intentions, the codperative methods and the beneficial effects of how Japan will 
“introduce our arts and culture to other lands.” 


EXPLOSIVE FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


It would be inaccurate to say that events in the United States started off the year 
with a bang. It was a barrage coming from so many sides and so powerful, so steady, 
and so devastating as to drive even the trained observer to the cyclone cellar. The 
President himself started off the 1936 campaign with the big bertha gun of his mes- 
sage to Congress and the pop-gun of his address at the Jackson Day dinner. Campaign 
oratory has stolen a couple of leaves from newspapers and magazines. Once upon a 
time, a Sunday newspaper was a Sunday newspaper; you got it on that morning. Now 
it comes out on Wednesday, with the public hoping it may gain a full lap and get 
back to Sunday again. With the snow several feet high, our magazines bear spring 
dates. Only the seed catalogs, with next summer's strawberry crop in colors, have 
the jump on them. So it is now with election campaigns. Such progress will soon make 
the presidency a four-year election campaign with the country compelled to abandon 
all activity except to sit at the radio and read the newspapers. Mr. Hoover has been 
champing at the bit for some time. Mr. Borah is already off to the first quarter. Gover- 
nors Landon and Talmadge are trailing, but showing a good pace. Others are huddled 
at the starting line, but several may be expected to break away and draw up to leaders. 
Among them is Senator Vandenberg of Michigan. “Watch Vandenberg,” the wise 
ones say, “he’s one of the dark horses.” But this is going to be a strange campaign, 
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as the Liberty League conclave shows; and the only ones likely to be kept in the dark 
are the people. And they will not be horses at all; they'll be the goats. It is blasphemous 
to write in this fashion for a scholarly magazine, but the humor of events reaches even 
the academician some of the times. 

More serious than the invalidation of the NRA was the striking down of the AAA 
by the Supreme Court, for as Senator Norris has observed in the Senate, the ruling 
makes almost any national plan for agriculture impossible. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace characterized the return of $200,000,000 to the processors, who had already 
received the money from the people in the prices charged for commodities sold, as 
“probably the greatest legalized steal in American history.” Meanwhile, Congress set 
about the task of farm relief through the 1935 Soil Conservation Act which will be 
broadened to cover its new function by supplemental legislation in the present session. 
Under the AAA, the Government had paid out $927,459,777 in rental and benefit 
payments to the farmers to September 30, 1935, when wholesale injunctions reduced 
processing tax collections to a thin trickle. Of equal importance with the constitu- 
tionality of any farm law, therefore, will be the question of where the money is to 
be secured. Automobile manufacturers, farm implement makers, electrical goods dis- 
tributors, clothing, furniture, and purveyors of all other goods to the farmers, as well 
as banks, insurance companies, and farm mortgage holders, whose total gains from 
operations in farm areas were many times over the AAA farm subsidies, may have 
to go back to close figuring again to maintain their recent prosperity, if the soldiers’ 
bonus doesn’t fill the gap. 

Veterans’ payments in 1935 totalled $618,522,341, a little less than two-thirds 
the farm subsidies. With the passage of the bonus law over the President's veto, al- 
though united with a “baby bond’’ scheme in the hope of keeping down cash pay- 
ments, Congress will have to find a good portion of the needed two and a quarter 
billions of dollars in a year when the President hoped, and good electioneering de- 
mands, “‘no increase in taxes.” When the Ways and Means Committee begins to chew 
its pencils in anguish over how to raise the cash, all sorts of proposals will be forth- 
coming, including manufacturers’ excise taxes, general sales taxes, and like schemes to 
shift the burden to the people whose incomes are already so pitiful in an economy of 
abundance. It is practically assured that there will be no raise in income taxes, in- 
heritance levies, estate taxes, corporation surpluses and profits taxes, which is very 
comforting to the wage earner and small business man. 

Senator Glass built a fire under the Nye munitions investigating committee be- 
cause Senator Nye desecrated the dead by making documentary proof that President Wil- 
son knew of the “‘secret”’ treaties among the Allies before America entered the war. The 
Virginian guardian of the private American Treasury and the consciences of its bankers 
and statesmen threatened to use his influence to cut off the appropriation of the seven 
and a half thousand dollars the Committee needed for completing the inquiry. As 
John T. Flynn has pointed out in a commentary in the issue of the New Republic 
referred to above, ‘But you cannot discuss history without discussing dead men. History 
is full of them. And what is more to the point, Wilson and Lansing are not the only 
Americans connected with the Great War who are now dead. There are fifty thousand 
young Americans who, in battle or by disease, achieved the status of dead men in 
that war... . And there are millions of young men living in America today who 
may well be dead before a decade has passed if the lessons of history are to be closed 
to us because statesmen cannot discuss the mistakes of those dead men who happened 
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to be friends of Mr. Glass.’ But reports show that the Senator restrained himself, 
and the Committee was voted the funds. 

Labor and the Socialist Party are each being split wide open by inner dissension ; 
and just at a time when solidarity for each and united front for both are sorely needed. 
In each case it appears to be the old guard against the new, although the issues are 
more complicated than that. But dissension and split do not mark these groups alone. 
It is in the air generally. It has confused both of the two major political parties in 
much the same way. It is not unreasonable to conclude from the form these breakups 
are taking that a new alignment along lines of conflicting economic philosophies has 
passed the incipient stage and is now becoming virulent. 

The President extended the Gold Reserve Act by proclamation for another year 
from January 30. He also named six of the seven members of the new Board of the 
Federal Reserve System, whose powers over the System were greatly enlarged by the 
Banking Act of 1935. A storm of protest, and a quiet movement against the practice, 
greeted the publication in a Treasury report of all corporation salaries paid to “em- 
' ployees’’ receiving more than $15,000. Such personal things should be kept secret, 
these large income receivers and their political friends contend. These men do not, 
it seems, practice toward others what they preach for themselves. Proceeding under 
the excuse that the requirements of the Social Security Act demands it, several corpora- 
tions have already compelled workers to fill out questionnaires covering more than 
forty personal items among which are the following: name, address, telephone number, 
own home, rent home, citizenship, nationality, number of years in country if foreign 
born, number of actual dependents, racial color, physical defects, education, trade, 
union membership, list of relatives employed by the company, if any. A worker's 
personal life has always been an open book to his employer. Let a worker, seeking a 
job, tell his prospective employer that the above items and many more are “personal” 
business not connected with his ability to turn a wrench. Query: will he get the job? 

A development weak until recently in this country, although enormous and suc- 
cessful in England and the Scandinavian countries, is the consumer codperative move- 
ment. But signs of quickening activity are cropping out in many places of late. The 
announcement by Edward A. Filene, outspoken progressive Boston merchant, that 
he plans to form a million-dollar corporation to operate a chain of codperative depart- 
ment stores, is an event of considerable importance. The one thing the codperative 
movement in this country needed, because of differences in mentality and conditions 
from Europe, was some enlightened capitalist to set up an efficient organization as a 
model. Mr. Filene by temperament, sympathies and business capacity, is well suited 
to do this; and it is to be hoped that he will do so, and that the people will have 
sense enough to give him full encouragement and support. In this connection, schools 
the country over should immediately get in touch with Mr. Walton Hamilton of the 
Consumers’ Division of the National Emergency Council at Washington, D.C. and 
ask to be placed on the mailing list for the Consumers’ Bulletin. At the same time, 
drop a note to the Department of Labor and ask for material on codperatives and how 
to form them. Of equal interest along these lines is the biographical article on the 


Japanese spiritual leader, Toyohiko Kagawa, entitled ‘The New Crusade,” in Forum 
and Century (XCV), January, 1936. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


GROWING OPPOSITION TO LOYALTY OATHS 


After months of discussion and some agitation an increasing number of school 
people seem to become aware that loyalty oaths, restrictions upon the freedom of 
teaching, and the like are patterns of an incipient fascism. At the same time, the 
mounting opposition to the loyalty oath reverberates in many sections. The Council 
of Teachers Unions of the American Federation of Labor is secking the repeal of these 
statutes. A bill seeking the repeal of the Massachusetts law was filed in the legislature, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch. The trustees of Tufts College, powerless 
to act otherwise, accepted with regret the resignations of two professors who did not 
comply with the requirement set by the statute without reservations. Based upon an 
Opinion of the Attorney-General, the State Commissioner of Education refused to 
accept the pledge with reservations. Arthur C. Lane, one of the two professors, in 
“Resignation as a Protest Against the Teachers’ Oath in Massachusetts,” in the 
February 1 issue of School and Society (XLIII, 155-56), sets forth the facts in the 
case without rancor and in good taste. Other attempts to test the statutes in the courts 
and other resignations are reported to be pending. Teachers from a number of uni- 
versities, colleges, and secondary schools have formed the Massachusetts Society for 
Freedom of Teaching. It is possible that Massachusetts, the scene of the preliminaries 
of the Revolutionary War, may again be engaging in the early skirmishes of a contest 
which may expose the harmful character of attempts to throttle intellectual liberties, 
even if it does not succeed in retaining them. 

Meanwhile in New York City, Charles H. Strong, Secretary of the Bar Associa- 
tion, in an address before the Teachers Guild Associates, is reported in the New 
York Times, January 12, to have said: 

“If a teacher is a Communist, swearing to a God he does not believe in will! not 
make him loyal. The teaching profession must not be suspect. The most enlightened 
sentiment in the country is against this oath. It is futile, and it is not loyalty but disloyalty 
which promotes it.’” 

At the same meeting H. H. Horne, New York University, is reported to have 
made the following observation: 

“If we are told to swear, we swear and then stand on our constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech.” 

He then added: 

“The sooner America departs from the vestiges of undemocratic principles the 
better it will be for America. The schools are supposed to be models of social living. 
We must wipe out autocracy in schools and in the school system. There should be a 
full, free, unhampered, uninterrupted exchange of ideas among all members of society.” 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence College, before a session of the 
Association of American Colleges, of which he is also president, characterized loyalty 
oaths as “a symbol of intellectual compulsion.’” He further said: 

“No educational institution has ever advocated the passage of a loyalty bill. People 
do not seem to realize that such compulsory oaths of loyalty are copied from fascism. 
The mark of democracy is confidence in both the loyalty and capacity of the citizens 
composing 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, speaking at 
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the dinner of the National Retail Dry Goods Association in New York City, added 
to the mounting list of protests, when he said, according to the New York Times, 
January 24: 

“I am now convinced that the greatest danger to education in America is the 
attempt, under the guise of patriotism, to suppress freedom of teaching, inquiry, and 
discussion. Consequently I am in favor of permanent tenure, with all its drawbacks, 
as by far the lesser of two evils. To add insult to injury, a dozen states have reflected 
on the patriotism of teachers by requiring them to take an oath to support the con- 
stitution.” 

President Hutchins was doubtless misquoted, because twenty-six states and the 
District of Columbia have enacted such laws. 


Witt ANOTHER TEXTBOOK BE “TAKEN FOR A RIDE” ? 


The textbook committee for social studies of the Board of Superintendents in 
New York City approved a booklet dealing with contemporary European history more 
than a year ago, apparently as a part of its routine activities. Subsequently a parent of 
a pupil in one of the city high schools protested the use of the books on the ground, 
among other things, that it was too friendly to the League of Nations. The committee 
then reversed its earlier decision, and the school editors of several newspapers and 
other groups such as the Teachers Guild swung into action. The New York World- 
Telegram, in a pointed editorial, took the Board to task, and reminded it of an 
earlier banning of a book, only to reverse its action later after vigorous protests. The 
Teachers Guild raised “the question of judicial competence in connection with work 
of the textbook subcommittee,” and suggested that the Social Science Council, a 
standing committee of the First Assistants in the Social Studies, be called into con- 
sultation. The Associate Superintendent in charge of high schools subsequently an- 
nounced that he had sought the advice of the Council. No report has been made 
as we go to press. 

Meanwhile, Dixon Ryan Fox, President of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation, in ‘The President's Page” in the January issue (XVII, 1-2) of New York 
History, makes a useful suggestion which we gladly reprint with permission because 
it should come to the attention of large numbers of teachers. 


A New Red Scare 


“Anyone who reads the newspapers has realized that there is sweeping through 
the country another inquisition directed against textbooks in history and the other 
social studies similar to that which Mayor Thompson, Mayor Hylan, the Hearst papers, 
and others led a dozen years ago. Historical associations, or at least their individual 
members, being rightly distinguished for devotion to the American tradition, are 
certain to be asked to bear a hand in it. Textbooks written by some of the ablest mem- 
bers of this Association, for example, are under fire in various parts of the country, 
and it is not at all inconceivable that such books will be arraigned in the cities of this 
state. Since most of our members are persons of influence in their respective com- 
munities and since, therefore, they may find opportunities to give friendly advice in 
any such development, may we make a modest suggestion, which they may possibly 
desire to adopt as their own. 

“Would it not be better for a school board, rather than to trust their own knowl- 
edge of history, American or European, to ask the American Historical Association, 
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of which Professor Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester is secretary, to 
appoint a committee to consider and advise upon passages complained of in the given 
book? The American Historical Association contains virtually all the leading his- 
torians in the country; a highly competent committee could be organized in half an 
hour, which could report within a month. If it is argued that all or most “professional” 
historians are apt to lean to communistic sympathies, the answer is a polite smile. 

“If a matter of medicine were at issue one would naturally turn to a jury of 
physicians, if a matter of law, to lawyers. Why not on a matter of history turn to 
historians? If the committee thought the marked passages unfair or unwise they 
would be far more persuasive in getting a change accepted by the author than would 
be a school board. He would respect the judgment of fellow historians. 

“Strangely enough, in all the controversies over textbooks, this plan has never 


been tried.” 
ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL LYNCHING 


From another teacher who was dismissed in the usual un-American way, we 
have received a manuscript, which we print in part below, setting forth the tragic 
facts of his dismissal. Naturally, names are omitted in order that superintendents and 
boards of education may not regard him as a “trouble-maker'’—a not infrequent 
rationalization for timidity—in his search for another position. In a covering letter 
the teacher says he did not select the textbook containing Huxley's ‘A Piece of Chalk” 
for use in a community of less than 2,000 inhabitants in a mid-western state. He 
writes further: “I was given no chance to know what I was accused of, nor to find 
out the grounds for the Board of Education's action, nor to answer any charge. What 
I learned I learned by indirection, but I believe I have the circumstances correctly 
stated here.” 

Limitations of space prevent the printing of the entire document submitted by 
this teacher, but we include enough to reveal the patterns of action. 


“What Else Could They Have Done? 


“IT am told that the Board of Education decided to re-elect me at a slight increase 
in pay. I am told that they subsequently changed their mind and decided not to re-elect 
me because I had stated some well-established and indisputably authenticated scientific 
facts in connection with evolution and Huxley's essay on “A Piece of Chalk,” and 
because I allowed discussion of these facts. I am told that some religious groups con- 
ceived that I was teaching a doctrine conflicting with certain of their beliefs. 

“Thus it is evident that the issue was single and clear cut; it was simply: should 
I be dismissed because religious beliefs conflicted with the scientific truth about the 
descent of man (which I was not trying to convince them of, but simply trying to get 
them to understand). 

“The Board of Education decided to answer this question in the affirmative. They 
decided: ‘He must be dismissed because, in the name of religion, someone has ob- 
jected to something he said.’ 

“I presume that I may be pardoned for some interest in this decision, because 
it quite likely means the difference between success and failure in my chosen profession. 
Accordingly, I went to a member of the Board of Education, to learn, if possible, 
what they thought I had done, and why they had acted as they did. This candid, friendly 
gentleman innocently asked, ‘What else could we have done?’ 

“What else could they have done! They might have found out exactly what did 
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happen. They might have let me know what I was accused of. They might have in- 
vestigated the truth or falsehood of hearsay reports that came to them at second and 
third hand... . 

“They might have consulted a few of those who know best what happened in 
my classes day after day, the principal and a few of the students themselves. They. 
might have learned from them whether I ever introduced a doctrine or an attitude 
inimical to religion. They might have done what a majority of the parents wished 
them to do—informed themselves as fully as possible on the facts of the situation, and 
then acted for the best interests of the school children. 

“They might have discovered, had they taken the trouble to learn the facts, 
3 that the charge that I am unfriendly to religion or that I taught any irreligious doctrine 
is the opposite of the truth. All that I did was to present scientifically established facts— 
well authenticated truth—and if anyone holds views at variance with the facts of 
the world in which we live, is that my fault? .. . 

“IT submit that I made no statement that any minister in this town would brand 
as irreligious. I submit that I made no statement in regard to evolution that any science 
teacher in any university in America would not uphold. On the other hand, I submit 
that I have been charged with saying what I never said... . 

“What else could the Board of Education have done? They might have separated 
the truth from falsehood, and discovered that the charge of irreligion hurled at me 
was totally unjustified, and that rather the opposite was true; that I was continually 
working for knowledge and understanding and honesty and for consideration for 
others in all conduct—surely not inconsiderable items in any true religion. . 


AMONG THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


In the frequently confused discussions of social experiences versus the social 
studies, the outstanding omission is usually clear-cut analysis of assumptions under- 
lying the discussions. In ‘Social Experiences—Not Social Studies,’ in the November 
issue of Educational Method (XV, 101-104), Caroline Pratt, Principal of The City 
and Country School, New York City, draws certain distinctions between the eight- 
year-old child and younger children for whom play activities are satisfying. She intro- 
duces a note of realism, however, which may cause consternation in the bailiwicks of 
“soft” pedagogy, when she states bluntly, ‘There is a discipline in having to do a 
disagreeable thing. The children would derive a fundamental value from taking the 
mathematics, or whatever the subject may be, straight rather than having it concealed 
or hidden in an activity’ (p. 103). ‘Projects or units of work’’ for older pupils are 
briefly described ; these involved breaking down the so-called boundaries between sub- 
ject-groups. Children “living and working together for common purposes . . . are 
offered opportunities which never have been offered to pupils before.” In engaging 
in these social experiences, as indicated in the title, pupils draw upon content from what- 
ever source as needed. But the author, in her interesting presentation, makes certain 
assumptions about the social studies to which no informed and competently-educated 
worker in this area would subscribe. And it is this lack of agreement on basic assump- 

. tions which is largely responsible for much of the current confusion of thought in 
the social studies and in education in general. 

In “How to Teach and Study History in the High School” in the November issue 
of The Kansas Teacher (XLII, 6-7), O. P. Caldwell makes a plea for a more flexible 
course of study, for teachers who are also learners at every stage of the journey as- 
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sociated with pupils in a common intellectual enterprise, and for interesting books 
and files of magazine articles and clippings for pupils to read. He presents a series of 
topics, ranging from the “Medieval World” to the new deal, for a high-school course 
in American history. 

In “What Shall Our Schools Teach as Patriotism?’ in the November issue of 
Educational Method (XV, 72-80), George E. Axtelle reviews some of the manipula- 
tive practices of patriotic groups and other special-interest groups operating as though 
they have a monopoly on patriotism. He points out factors which to him indicate that 
the possibility of communism getting a hold in this country is absurd, but at the same 
time the dangers of an increasing domination of other institutions by those possessed 
of economic power are increasing. In order to safeguard our liberties, we must couch 
our efforts in the American idiom, keep in mind American distrusts of theories and 
ideologies, break down the typical “assumption that democracy is or ever has been 
an outstanding fact in our social, economic, and political life’ (p. 78), which merely 
plays into the hands of democracy’s foes. Educators should make an analysis of the 
more profound elements of our tradition, develop the school as a democratic society 
in its operations so that pupils may experience democratic relationships at first hand, 
and analyze the relationships between democracy and intelligence as a basis for a 
program of patriotic education. 

R. E. Swindler, in “Unit in Problems of American Democracy: Unit II, Part I, 
Working and Coéperating with Our Government,” in Specimen Units in Certain 
High-School Subjects (Secondary Education in Virginia No. 21: University of Vir- 
ginia Record, Extension Series, XX, No. 5, 1935), presents a series of seven objectives, 
an introductory statement, a series of explanatory questions, a bibliography a series of 
minimum essentials, and a minimum assignment. 

W. L. Salisbury, in “How A Rural Community Adjusted the Social-Studies Cur- 
riculum,” in the January issue of Education (LVI, 311-314), describes a general sur- 
vey of a rural community in New York as a basis for adjustments in the social-studies 
program of the school. In the same issue (314-316), John A. Nietz, in “Guiding 
Principles in Teaching the Social Studies,” presents eighteen objectives, ten suggestions 
for guidance in the formulations of the social-studies curriculum, and sixteen concern- 
ing methods. 

RADIO PROGRAMS 


The thirteenth series of radio programs—under the general title, You and Your 
Government—'‘The Constitution and The Twentieth Century” includes the following 
speakers and titles over the NBC-WEAF Network every Tuesday at 7:45 P.M.: 


March 3: Chester H. Rowell, Freedom of the Press 

March 10: Walter F. Dodd, Powers of the National Government 
March 17: O. R. McGuire, Administrative Lawmaking 

March 24: Donald Richberg, The Constitution and the New Deal 
March 31: William Hard, The Spirit of the Constitution 

April 7: Norman Thomas, A Socialist Looks at the Constitution 
April 14: W. Y. Elliott, Getting a New Constitution 

April 21: Albert C. Ritchie, The Constitution and the States 

April 28: James Hart, A Unified Economy and States Rights 

May 5: William B. Munro, Regional Governments for Regional Problems 
May 12: John G. Winant, The Constitution and Social Security 
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May 19: William L. Ransom, The Rights Reserved to the States and the People 

May 26: John Dickinson, The Delegation of Powers 

June 2: John W. McCormack and Roger N. Baldwin, Personal Liberty 

June 9: Charles A. Beard, The Living Constitution. 

For a complete program, write The National Advisory Committee on Radio in 
Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. This series, including four titles in 
the program during February, will be published as the May issue of The Annals. 
Reprints available immediately after each broadcast may be purchased for fifteen cents 
each, or $2.00 for the series, including a reading list. Address: The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Copies of the earlier twelve series may be obtained from the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.00 for each 
series. 

MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers who handle courses which include housing as a topic or unit will wish to 
read J. Earl Davies, “America Becomes Conscious,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXIV (December, 1935), 285-300. In different sections the author sur- 
veys, somewhat uncritically, the trends in the United States; furnishes comparative data 
from different countries; and presents some teaching aids, including a bibliography. 
While intended primarily for the teacher who does not have a solid command of the 
materials, this article can also be read with profit as introductory material for an orienta- 
tion for further study by intelligent high-school pupils. 

With consumer education looming large in the economic scheme of things, teach- 
ers will find in Reign S. Hadsell’s ‘Developing Intelligent Consumers,” in the De- 
cember issue of Walson’s Bulletin for Librarians (X, 240-243), a useful guide to 
bibliography, a finding list of publishers and compilers of standards, and a system for 
filing materials for teachers working in schools which are sufficiently intelligent to 
provide them with filing cabinets. 

Teachers interested in the adaptation of the panel discussion for use by pupils 
will find in Martha R. McCabe's Good References on Discussion Meetings, Open 
Forums, Panels, and Conferences (U. S. Office of Education, Bibliography No. 20, 
1935), a convenient, briefly-annotated list of titles on these procedures. Incidentally, a 
sophisticated educator has recently characterized the panel discussion, probably with 
tongue in cheek, as a group of six to ten genial persons who know little about a 
subject indulging in exhibitionism for the edification of an audience that knows even 
less about the subject. 

ANOTHER LEGISLATIVE RED SCARE 


In these columns (XXVII, February, 1936) we have reported the investigation 
of alleged teaching of subversive doctrine in a New York City high school, which was 
heralded in the Hearst newspapers in what appears to be a campaign to use the 
schools as a part of a sinister plan of far deeper consequences. The eductional authori- 
ties found nothing to justify the charges. Since then a State Senator, a Tammany Demo- 
crat, introduced a concurrent resolution in the legislature calling for an investigation 
of the activities of Communists in the schools and colleges of the state. The resolution 
provides for a committee of three members of each house, with $150,000 to carry 
on the investigation. It is interesting to note that this resolution was introduced soon 
after the present Fusion Administration, with Mayor La Guardia, had obtained a 
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majority in the Board of Education. Whether it is a part of an organized campaign 
to whip up a “red” scare long in advance of the next elections or merely a symptom 
of what is to come remains to be seen. 


MEETINGS 


The Social Studies Section of the Florida Education Association held a session in 
Orlando, January 3, as a part of the Golden Jubilee Program of the Association. The 
Chairman, Florence R. Tryon, Florida State College for Women, presided. Edgar B. 
Wesley, President of the National Council for the Social Studies, spoke on “How 
the Pupil Learns about Society,” and was also the leader in a discussion period which 
followed the formal program. 

A Social-Studies Conference held at Manchester College, Indiana, January 18, 
included two general sessions and twelve panel-discussion groups. At the morning 
general session, Virgil Stinebaugh, Indianapolis Public Schools, discussed “The Place 
of the Teacher in the Construction of the Social-Studies Curriculum,” while R. W. 
Cordier, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, spoke on ‘The Molding of Objectives 
in the Social Studies.’ Edgar B. Wesley, President of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, contributed “Keeping the Social-Studies Curriculum Abreast of Social 
Developments,’’ at the general afternoon session. Subjects considered by the panel dis- 
cussion groups were: the ‘Conclusions and Recommendations’’ of the Commission 
on the Social Studies; the organization of curriculum materials at the different grade 
levels; use of illustrative materials; travel as an aid in social-studies teaching; use 
of workbooks and notebooks; new methods; current events; the testing program; civic 
attitudes. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The American Citizen: A Textbook in Government and Current Problems. By John A. 
Kinneman, Richard G. Browne, and Robert S. Ellwood. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. vili, 562. 


The keynote of this textbook intended for use in senior high schools is ‘The 
authors have been desirous of having young people see how government actually oper- 
ates rather than memorize how it is organized’’ (p. vii). The efforts to present a 
functional approach and to personalize government by showing the individual's rela- 
tion to government on every side are reflected in the organization of the book. In 
seven parts and twenty-five chapters, the authors trace the meaning and development 
of democracy and the representation or lack of representation of all kinds of groups; 
the basis of government in constitutions and charters, and the operation and problems 
in the functioning of our threefold governmental structure; the protection and se- 
curity of citizens, both at home and abroad, and as consumers and workers; the services 
performed by government in terms of education, recreation, aids to business; the 
growth of metropolitan areas and changes in rural areas produced by new transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, with resultant demands for governmental reor- 
ganization and centralization; public opinion and the influence of lobbyists, special- 
interest groups, and other forces in its manipulation; participation in government in 
terms of parties as a livelihood and as a hobby, public service, and reform. 

The authors have succeeded in writing a book which is realistic, comes to grips 
with realities, and brings out the manifold services and functions of government in 
a direct manner; they have avoided shoddy and fustian, vapid moralizing, and pious 
intonation of the virtues and vicissitudes of good government. They seem intent upon 
examining government, and taking it apart to see why it ticks and clicks, as well as 
to examine the forces which attempt to make it click in their favor, often at the 
expense of the public interest. At the same time, they have tied down the flaps of the 
government tent in the warp and woof of the workaday world, in order to keep it 
from being blown off its moorings by campaign oratory, the propaganda of the 
American Liberty League, and all the axe-grinders who clutter up every governmental 
center. The authors are also on sound ground in their introduction of social and 
economic changes as a stage on which to discuss governmental reorganization and 
centralization. The introduction of long excerpts lends a graphic and sometimes color- 
ful element to the treatment of various sections. Copious use is made of pertinent 
cartoons ; the artist has caught the spirit of the volume; there are no photographs. 

Despite the many favorable elements in this book, many of the proposals advanced 
by political scientists for the reform and coérdination of various phases of govern- 
mental functions and structure are omitted. These in part may have been sacrificed 
to provide a reasonably full descriptive and sociological treatment. The book-lists for 
pupils and teachers might have been expanded to include many important titles. The 
book, in short, seems to be of such a nature that most youth and not a few congress- 
men could read it with profit. 


Can We Be Neutral? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 191. $1.50. 


The appearance of this volume once more brings to mind the debt of gratitude 
which students and general readers who are interested in national and world affairs 
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owe to the Council on Foreign Relations for its timely and valuable publications. 
Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong, both recognized authorities in the field of foreign 
affairs, have here produced a brief, readable, enlightened, and enlightening book 
which (1) traces the history of our neutrality policy in the past; (2) analyzes the 
origin and meaning of the neutrality act of 1935; (3) explains the general relation- 
ships between trade and peace; (4) sets forth the pros and cons of the various meth- 
ods currently being suggested in Congress and the press to keep us out of future wars; 
and (5) concludes that we should, under certain conditions, be able at one and the 
same time to remain neutral and fully protect our national interests. An appendix 
containing fourteen relevant documents and a bibliography add considerably to the 
usefulness of the book. 


WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Columbia University 


Business Education and Money Management: Proceedings of the University of Chi- 
cago Conference on Business Education, 1935. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1935. Pp. v, 115, 50c. 

This volume in which the proceedings of the third annual conference are re- 
ported is intended primarily for teachers of business and education, but, like its 
predecessors, it contains material of so much worth in a field closely related to and 
in reality a part of the social studies, that no well-informed social-studies teacher can 
afford to be ignorant of its contents. 

In “The Individual Investor and the Money Market,” Stuart P. Meech reviews 
the sources of money, supply and demand of money and credit, and current trends 
in the money market. Herbert A. Tonne, in ‘How Various Income Groups Manage 
Their Money,” contributes an analysis and description of income groups and their 
habits of spending and saving, while Ralph R. Pickett carries the treatment along 
similar lines in ‘Money Management According to Age, Occupation, and Sex.” Sensi- 
ble suggestions and a critical analysis of agencies willing to tell one how to invest 
his money for a consideration are presented by Garfield V. Cox, in ‘An Evaluation 
of Financial Information and Services Available to the Individual.” After pondering 
the rather devastating results of the author's analysis of such services, the reader should 
have less difficulty in differentiating between publicity and racketeering on the one 
hand and sound analyses and expert counsel on the other, or he may shrug his shoulders 
and continue to play the markets the same way as he bets on the ponies, with probably 
the same results. 

In “The Investor and the Law,” W. H. Spencer shows the loopholes in present 
inadequate laws intended to protect investors, and the ways in which financial buc- 
caneers, with the aid of skillful lawyers, can keep within the laws or weave their way 
through them and still retain respectability, at least in the eyes of a people indoc- 
trinated in a business ideology. Ann Brewington, in “Money Management and the 
Public Schools,” surveys previous studies of the knowledge about money possessed 
by students, textbooks, and courses of study. She closes with some suggestions for 
teaching money management. The report of a panel discussion reveals the current 
confusion in thought between those who would organize courses on each new area 
which individuals and groups think should be studied by children and youth and 
those who would incorporate such new materials under the current rubrics in which 
courses are organized. The protagonists of each point of view had their day in court, 
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but as in most panel discussions, there was no judge to render a decision for those 
rsons who wish an easy formula to rationalize a difficult problem. There is a useful 
bibliography, in addition to bibliographies appended to two of the papers. 


Never Say Die. An Autobiography. By John Paton. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1936. Pp. xiii, 336. $2.50. 

In these days of hard-boiled writing, John Paton’s autobiography is a delicious 
meal, and he feeds his readers abundantly, but unlike ancient barbaric feasts no 
stomach-ache remains. 

Born in the slums of Scotland—a blast to the illusion of many Americans that 
Scotland is made only of highlands, and warriors gallant in kilts—Paton works at a 
variety of jobs: printer's devil, dry-goods clerk, baker, barber, beauty-shop operator. 
All these experiences are salted by the author's growing partisanship toward the labor 
movement. Rob and Rab, the barbers who carry shaving mugs in one hand and 
socialism in the other, initiate the boy into the glories of the workers’ rights. His con- 
version is told in no lofty words, for Paton is above all a born story-teller. Brucie, 
that dominating glorious old-woman of a grandmother; the embattled grandfather; 
the tippling bawdy women; all are vividly portrayed. The wit and charm with which 
the master at the Academy is sketched—a shabby, dirty old man declaiming Virgil— 
as well as the other characters make the scenes come alive. 

Tucked in amid the narrative is the interesting story of the I.L.P., of Ramsay 
Macdonald before he became a Conservative, and of other outstanding men and events 
in the labor history of England and Scotland. Humorous flashes, too, cut through the 
pages. The end of this book gives promise that another is on its way. We leave Paton 
finished with beauty parlors, and starting on his career as an organizer for the I.L.P. 
The criticism that might be made is that Paton’s wisdom does not always match his 
ability to juggle words and people. In addition to his many trades, one might add 
that he is a natural writer, if such an animal exists in an age where perhaps only by a 
complicated wheedling of mechanisms do writers emerge. 

HENRIETTA WEIGEL 


America’s Story as Told In Postage Stamps. Revised Edition. By Edward Monington 
Allen. New York and London: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
Pp. 199. $2.50. 


In this volume which covers roughly the period from the Northmen to our own 
times, the plan is to provide a body of historical information built about certain commem- 
orative issues of stamps. In connection with the Northmen, concerning whom the author 
mixes legends and “facts,” there is a box the size of the Norse-American issue of 
1925, which contains this information, as well as the denomination and color. And 
so on throughout the volume, which also includes an index of stamps by years of 
issue, a subject list with all pertinent data, and a general index. 

The serious student of history may question the advisability of gobbets of history 
built up as an historical background for stamps, but the author succeeds in weaving 
together interesting accounts composed of much pertinent information as well as much 
of doubtful value in terms of understanding history. The style appears to be too difficult 
for junior-high-school pupils, unless the motivation of a hobby may counterbalance 
the hazards of difficult words and long sentences. The book will be of interest to ama- 
teur philatelists and stamp clubs. The publishers, on the jacket, inform the reader that 
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the boxes throughout the volume are intended to be filled in with stamps, and that 
only those issues are described which may be purchased inexpensively. 


A Guide for Teaching History in the Elementary Grades. By Clara M. Wallace and 

Olive Pearl Ritter. Des Moines: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935, 

Pp. 93. 

In this bulletin containing materials for grades one to five inclusive, the authors, 
in three sections, present seven typical units on community life for the first and second 
grades, fifteen units on Indian life for third grade, and twenty-eight units on early 
and later pioneer life of the fourth and fifth grades. While not outlined in uniform 
categories throughout all sections, the units generally include major objectives and 
lesson approaches, relatively long lists of diversified activities for pupils, word studies, 
and summaries, frequently couched in the form of new-type test items. No outlines of 
content are provided, although the scope of the content to be used is implied in the 
lists of activities and summaries. Fairly comprehensive bibliographies for teachers and 
pupils are included for each section; those for teachers are mainly confined to titles 
one step in advance of the pupils rather than intellectually-mature and scholarly titles, 
presumably so that teachers may find content readily adapted to meet the needs of 
pupils. It seems to this reviewer to be unfortunate that many more mature titles were 
not included for teachers, but he is willing to grant that the authors know the needs 
of their t-.chers. While the bulletin does not include outlines of content—a debatable 


omission— it should be suggestive and useful for teachers, especially so for those with 
an uncertain command of materials. 


The Making of Today's World. By R. O. Hughes. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1935. 

Pp. x, 807, 25. 

In this textbook intended for a world-history course, the author has organized 
his materials in terms of seventeen units, “each centered about a great movement in 
history’ (p. iii). Beginning with an orientation for the student concerning the mean- 
ing and materials of history and its relations to geography, the main currents of world 
history are traced to the present time. Titles of some of the units are: “Gifts of Greece 
to the Modern World,” ‘How People Lived in the Middle Ages,” ‘The Opening 
of New Lands for Trade and Freedom,” “New Nations and a New Nationalism,” “A 
New Industrial and Social Order,’ and ‘Rebuilding Civilization.” 

Emphasis is placed upon economic and social phases of historical development, 
viewed from the standpoint of American students. The book is readable; a large amount 
of information is packed into the pages. Apparently with a realization of the difficul- 
ties of encompassing even the main currents and major movements of history in one 
large volume, the author has provided for each unit pointers for study, numerous time 
lines and charts, lists of names and terms and dates, summaries, subjects for further 
study, projects, and suggestions for further reading. The book is copiously illustrated 
with photographs and reproductions of old prints, and a large number of colored and 
black-and-white maps. There is a competent index. 


Made in U.S.A. (Headline Books No. 2). Edited by Ryllis Alexander Goslin. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1935. Pp. 38. 35c. 
In this booklet the sources of raw materials which go into our finished products 
are traced, together with a brief presentation of some basic facts about world trade. 
With this background, the positions of economic nationalists and internationalists are 
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sketched briefly. Statistical data are presented in a series of ingenious charts and picto- 
grams. The booklet contains suitable introductory material as a basis for orientation and 
further reading for the senior high-school student and the adult reader. 


The Middle Ages. By Dorothy Mills. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xvii, 
360. $2.50. 


The author, of several useful books on ancient history suitable for use at the 
senior high-school level, in this volume provides a readable and interesting survey 
of nearly all features of medieval life and institutions. Excerpts from sources, con- 
temporary illustrations, and a time chart are worthwhile aids for the reader. There is 
an index, but no bibliography. The book, less closely organized and more readable 


than most texts, will be a welcome addition to history libraries for the senior high 
school. 


Children of the Handicrafts. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. New York: Viking Press, 
1935. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


In this attractive book intended for children of about eight to twelve years of age, 
the author presents a series of stories having a basis in historical facts dealing with 
the making of samplers, whittling, clock-making, the silversmith’s art, gardening, 
furniture-making, carving, the making of pencils, baskets, clothes, quilts, and other 
similar articles. Each story is built about a character, such as Duncan Phyfe and his 
furniture, and succeeds in recapturing something of the environment of the period 
under consideration. “Book Trails’ includes titles for further reading. The artist, in 


lithographs and drawings which are not merely decorative, has made a real contribution 
to an interesting book. 


A Lad of Dundee. By Gwen Cuthbert and Elizabeth Marriot King. Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. 189. 76c. 


The eighth book in the “Children of the World Series” deals with two Scottish 
children who live in Dundee, their round of experiences at home and at school, and 
the happenings during their vacation in Edinburgh and at Kirkcudbright. Intended 
for children in the middle grades, the story provides interesting details, by means of 
which the authors are successful in weaving in local color. The artist’s drawings and 
the plaid cover design conform to the spirit of the book. 


List of Courses of Study for Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1930-1935. Revised 
by Edith A. Wright. Washington, D.C.: United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Circular No. 139, 1935. Pp. 46. 


In this revision of Circular No. 111, 1933, courses of study are grouped in terms 
of state and city courses for elementary and high schools, together with a subject index. 
Details for each course cover the year of publication, grades included, and the 


number of pages. It is an indispensable document for teachers interested in curriculum 
activities. 


Current Publications Received 


HIsTORY 


Cheyney, Edward P. The Dawn of a New Era 1250-1453 (The Rise of Modern Europe). New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. x, 389. $3.75. 

Cotterill, R. S. The Old South. Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1936. Pp. 354. $4.00. 

Fuller, John Douglas Pitts. The Movement for the Acquisition of All Mexico 1846-1848 (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LIV, No. 1). 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 174, xiv. $1.50. 

Garrett, Mitchell B. The Estates General of 1789. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 
Pp. viii, 268. $3.00. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. Vol. II: A Century of 
Predominantly Industrial Society 1830-1935. Revised. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
xiv, 1215. $4.50. 

Langsam, Walter Consuelo. The World Since 1914. Third Edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1936. Pp. xvi, 888. $3.50. 

Petrie, Sir Charles. The Four Georges. A Revaluation of the Period from 1714-1830. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. ix, 321. $3.75. 

Selsam, J. Paul. The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1778. A Study in Revolutionary Democracy. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsy!vania Press, 1936. Pp. x, 280. $2.50. 

Steiger, G. Nye. History of the Far East. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. vii, 928. $4.75. 


ECONOMICS 

Adams, Arthur B. National Economic Security. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. 
328. $2.50. 

Clark, John Maurice. Economics of Planning Public Works. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Office, 1935 (A Study made for the National Planning Board of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works). Pp. vi, 194. 25c. 

Cole, G. D. H. Economic Planning. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiii, 374, vi. $3.00. 

Florinsky, Michael T. Fascism and National Socialism: A Study of the Economic and Social 
Policies of the Totalitarian State. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. x, 292. $2.50. 

Sayre, Francis Bowes. America Must Act. What We Must Do to Assure Jobs—Wages—Markets 
—Peace (World Affairs Books, No. 13). Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1936. Pp. 80. 
75c. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Bradley, Phillips. Can We Stay Out of War? New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1936. Pp. xiii, 
288. $2.75. 

Dulles, Allen W. and Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Can We Be Neutral? New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1936. Pp. 191. $1.50. 

Nichols, Egbert Ray, ed., Congress or The Supreme Court, Which Shall Rule America? New 
York: Noble & Noble, 1935. Pp. 476. $2.00. 


GEOGRAPHY 
McBride, George McCutchen. Chile: Land and Society. New York: American Geographical Society, 
1936. Pp. xxii, 408. 
SOCIOLOGY 
Irwin, Will. Propaganda and the News. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1936. Pp. vii, 325. $2.75. 
Paton, John. Never Say Die. An Autobiography. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 
xiii, 336. $2.50. 
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White, Wendell. The Psychology of Dealing with People. Appealing to the Want for a Feeling 
of Personal Worth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xiv, 256. $2.50. 


EDUCATION 

Denison, J. H. Mark Hopkins. A Biography. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. Pp. viii, 
327. $3.00. 

George, W. H. The Cinema in School. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1935. Pp. 136. $1.50. 

Griggs, Edward Howard. The Story of An Itinerant Teacher. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1934. Pp. 231. $1.50. 

The National Council for the Social Studies, Department of Social Studies of the National 
Education Association. Elements of the Social-Studies Program, 1936, Sixth Yearbook. Phila- 
delphia: McKinley Publishing Co. Pp. 208. 

Russell, John Dale and Reeves, Floyd W. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: Vol. VII, 
Finance. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xvii, 133. $2.00. 

Wills, Elbert Vaughan. The Growth of American Higher Education—Liberal, Professional, Tech- 
nical. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 1936. Pp. 225. $2.00. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
Coyle, L. S. and Evans, W. P. Our American Heritage: From Subject to Citizen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xix, 404. $1.36. 

Kinneman, John A.; Browne, Richard G.; Ellwood, Robert S. The American Citizen. A Textbook 
in Government and Current Problems. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. viii, 562. 
Vlachos, Nicholas P. Hellas and Hellenism: A Social and Cultural History of Ancient Greece. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. ix, 428. $3.00. 


MATERIAL IN PAPER COVER 
HisToRY AND GOVERNMENT 

MacLean, Jr., William. The Law Academy and Early Legal Education in Philadelphia (PAéla- 
delphia History, 1V, No. 2). Philadelphia: City History Society, 1935. Pp. 36. 50c. 

Russell, Phillips and Russell, Caro Mae. Europe in Transition. (Library Extension Publication, 
I, May, 1935). Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 32. 

Sageser, A. Bower. The First Two Decades of the Pendleton Act, A Study of Civil Service Reform 
(University Studies, XXXIV-XXXV, 1934-1935). Lincoln: University of Nebraska. Pp. 
274. $2.00. 

Wertheimer, Mildred S. Religion in The Third Reich (Foreige Policy Reports, X1, January 29, 
1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 12. 25¢ a copy; $5.00 a year. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Buell, Raymond Leslie. The New American Neutrality (Foreign Policy Reports, X1, January 15, 
1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 16. 25¢ a copy; $5.00 a year (published 
fortnightly ). 

SOCIOLOGY 


Dublin, Louis I. The Population Problem and World Depression (Foreign Policy Pamphlets, 


January, 1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 32. 25c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edwards, Everett E. References on the Mountaineers of the Southern Appalachians (Bibliographical 
Contributions, No. 28, December, 1935). Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Library. Pp. v, 152. 

EDUCATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Hoben, Alice M. A History of Scarsdale by A Sixth-Grade Edgewood School. Scarsdale: Scarsdale 
Public Schools, 1935. Pp. ix, 34. 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, Eighth Annual Report, 1934-1935. Los Angeles: 
Ward Ritchie Press. Pp. 28. 

McGinnis, Virginia, ed. A Brief History of Latrobe High School. Latrobe, Pa.: Latrobe High 
School, 1935. Pp. 286. 

Proceedings of the University of Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1935, Business Edu- 
cation and Management. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 115. 50c. 

Smith, Henry Lester and Peyton, Henry Canary. Some Practical Efforts to Teach Good Will 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, X1, September, 1935). Blooming. 
ton: Bureau of Coéperative Research, Indiana University, School of Education. Pp. 169. 

Turley, L. A. The History of the Philosophy of Medicine, Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1935. Pp. 43. 50c. 


GUIDE AND WORKBOOKS, AND CouRSES OF STUDY 


Anderson, A. Cletus; Irvine, Paul; Pannell, Henry Clifton. The World at Work. A Textbook 
and Study Guide of Occupational Information for the Junior High High School. Experimental 
Edition. Auburn, Ala.: Prather Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. vii, 267. 

Beck, Martin Luther and Graves, Lane. American Civilization in Action. A Work Guide to Our 
History. Auburn, Ala.: Prather Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 196. 

Beck, Martin Luther. American Life Yesterday and Today. A Work Guide to Our History for 
Junior High Schools. Auburn: Prather Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 130: Our Heritage, A 
Work Guide to World History. Pp. 195; Story of the Old World, A Textbook and Work 
Guide. 1935. Pp. vi, 200. 

Gathany, J. Madison. Visualized Units in World History. New York: College Entrance Book 
Co., 1935. Pp. vi, 316, iii. 50c; cloth, 83c. 

McClintock, Gertrude M. S. Aid to Reading for Adults. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1934. Pp. viii, 
168. 75c; Second Book. Pp. 228. 75c; Third Book, Government. 1935. Pp. xv, 343. $1.75. 

Wallace, Clara M. and Ritter, Olive Pearl. A Guide for Teaching History in the Elementary 
Grades, Grades One to Five Inclusive. Des Moines: Department of Public Instruction, 
1935. Pp. 93. 


